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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on de- 
velopments in the field of foreign rela- 
tions and on the work of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service. 
The BULLETIN includes selected press 
releases on foreign policy, issued by 
the White House and the Department, 
and statements and addresses made 
by the President and by the Secretary 
of State and other officers of the De- 
partment, as well as special articles on 
various phases of international affairs 
and the functions of the Department. 
Information is included concerning 
treaties and international agreements 
to which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of general 
international interest. 

Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and leg- 
islative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Five Powers Present Plan for General Disarmament 
as Ten-Nation Disarmament Conference Convenes 


The Ten-Nation Disarmament Conference con- 
vened at Geneva, Switzerland, on March 16. 
Following is a working paper on general dis- 
armament released on March 14 by Canada, 
France, Italy, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, together with a statement made at 
the opening session on March 15 by Fredrick M. 
Eaton, US. Representative to the conference. 


FIVE-POWER WORKING PAPER 


Press release 120 dated March 14 


A. The ultimate goal is a secure, free, and 
peaceful world in which there shall be general 
disarmament under effective international control 
and agreed procedures for the settlement of dis- 
putes in accordance with the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. 

B. The task of the Ten Nation Disarmament 
Conference should be to work out measures lead- 
ing toward general disarmament, which can only 
be attained by balanced, phased, and safeguarded 
agreements. 

C. All measures of disarmament must be ob- 
served and verified by an appropriate inter- 
national organization. 


I. 


The following measures are proposed with 
the recommendation that they be undertaken 
forthwith: 

A. The establishment of an International Dis- 
armament Organization by progressive steps 
following a joint study of the composition and 


*For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 28, 1959, p. 
438; for names of members of the U.S. delegation, see 
ibid., Mar. 21, 1960, p. 466. 
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functions of such an organization and its relation- 
ship to the United Nations (taking into account 
previous experience in this field). 

B. Prior notification to the International Dis- 
armament Organization of proposed launchings 
of space vehicles and the establishment of co- 
operative arrangements for communicating to 
the International Disarmament Organization data 
obtained from available tracking facilities. 

C. The collection of information on present 
force levels (active uniformed military man- 
power) and on armaments pertaining to land, 
sea, and air forces possessed by the various 
powers. The collection of information would be 
based mainly on declarations by States accord- 
ing to predetermined and mutually agreed 
criteria. 

D. The coordinated reduction or limitation of 
force levels and conventional armaments upon the 
establishment of agreed arrangements and pro- 
cedures for initial and continuing verification by 
the International Disarmament Organization as 
follows: 


1. Initial force level ceilings to be: 


2.5 million for the Soviet Union 
2.5 million for the United States, and agreed ap- 
propriate force levels for certain other States. 


2. Each State party to the agreement shall place 
in storage depots, within its own territories and 
under the supervision of the International Dis- 
armament Organization agreed types and quan- 
tities of conventional armaments to be set forth 
in lists annexed to the agreement and bearing a 
relationship to the agreed force levels. 


E. The submission by the various states to the 
International Disarmament Organization of data 
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relating to: the operation of their financial system 
as it affects military expenditures, the amount of 
their military expenditures, and the percentage of 
their gross national product earmarked for mili- 
tary expenditures. The data to be submitted will 
be drawn up in accordance with predetermined 
and mutually agreed criteria. 

F. Joint studies will be undertaken immedi- 
ately on the following subjects: 


1. Measures to assure compliance with an 
agreement that no nation shall place into orbit 
or station in outer space weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, including provision for on-site inspection. 

2. Measures to assure compliance with an agree- 
ment on prior notification of missile launchings, 
according to predetermined and mutually agreed 
criteria, and on declarations to the International 
Disarmament Organization of locations of launch- 
ing sites, and places of manufacture, of such 
missiles. 

3. Measures to assure compliance with an agree- 
ment to discontinue the manufacture of fissionable 
materials for weapons purposes. 

4, Arrangements required to carry out an agree- 
ment to transfer, under international supervision 
and control, fissionable material from past produc- 
tion to non-weapons uses, including stockpiling. 

5. Measures to give participating States greater 
protection against surprise attack with effective 
verification procedures including aerial inspection, 
ground observers at agreed points, mobile ground 
teams, overlapping radar, notification of aircraft 
flights, and appropriate communications facilities 
and arrangements. 

6. Measures to verify budgetary information 
submitted by the various states to the Interna- 
tional Disarmament Organization. 

7. Means of preventing aggression and preserv- 
ing world peace and security, as national arma- 
ments are reduced, by an international organiza- 
tion, to be an organ of, or linked to, the United 
Nations. 

8. Timing and manner of extending a disarma- 
ment agreement so as to include other States hav- 
ing significant military capabilities, with a view 
to the holding of a disarmament conference. 


a. 


The following measures will be undertaken as 
rapidly as possible upon successful completion of 
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relevant preparatory studies outlined in I: 

A. The prohibition against placing into orbit 
or stationing in outer space vehicles capable 
of mass destruction to be effective immediately 
after the installation and effective operation of 
an agreed control system to verify this measure. 

B. Prior notification to the International Dis- 
armament Organization of proposed launch- 
ings of missiles according to predetermined and 
mutually agreed criteria, and declarations of lo- 
cations of launching sites, and places of manufac- 
ture of such missiles, with agreed verification 
including on-site inspection of launching sites of 
such missiles. 

C. The cessation of production of fissionable 
materials for weapons purposes immediately after 
the installation and effective operation of an 
agreed control system to verify this measure, con- 
ditional upon satisfactory progress in the field of 
conventional disarmament. 

D. Agreed quantities of fissionable material 
from past production to be transferred under 
international supervision and control to non- 
weapons uses, including stockpiling, immediately 
upon the installation and effective operation of 
an agreed control system to verify the cessation 
of production of fissionable materials for weapons 
purposes. 

KE. Establishment of appropriate measures to 
give participating States greater protection 
against surprise attack, including aerial inspec- 
tion, ground observers at agreed points, mobile 
ground teams, overlapping radar, notification of 
aircraft flights, and appropriate communications. 

F. A disarmament conference with other States 
having significant military capabilities, called to 
consider their accession to the disarmament agree- 
ment, including their acceptance of appropriate 
reductions or limitations of their respective force 
levels and armaments. 

G. Force level ceilings for all militarily signifi- 
cant States and appropriate inspection and verifi- 
cation measures to go into effect simultaneously 
with the establishment of force level ceilings of 
2.1 million for the US and USSR. At the same 
time, each of the States participating shall agree 
to place in storage depots agreed types and quan- 
tities of armaments in agreed relation to the force 
level ceilings. 
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H. The establishment of measures to verify 
budgetary information. 

I. Further progressive development of the In- 
ternational Disarmament Organization. 

J. Initial establishment of the international or- 
ganization to preserve world peace. 


III. 


The foregoing represent measures which should 
be negotiated and put into effect as rapidly as 
possible. Below are additional measures which 
are regarded as necessary for achieving the ulti- 
mate goal: 

A. Reduction of national armed forces and 
armaments by progressive safeguarded steps 
(after such further joint studies as may be neces- 
sary) to levels required by internal security and 
fulfillment of obligations under the United Na- 
tions Charter to the end that no single nation or 
group of nations can effectively oppose enforce- 
ment of international law, 

B. Measures toward this objective, phased to 
coincide with the build-up of international law 
enforcement capability to preserve world peace, 
and with the extension of the International Dis- 
armament Organization to provide necessary 
inspection and control, will include: 


1. Prohibition of production of nuclear, chemi- 
cal, biological, and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. 

2. Further reduction of existing stocks of nu- 
clear, chemical, biological and other weapons of 
mass destruction, further transfer of fissionable 
materials to peaceful use, and further steps, in 
the light of the latest scientific knowledge, to 
achieve the fina] elimination of these weapons. 

3. Measures to ensure the use of outer space for 
peaceful purposes only. 

4. Control of the production of agreed cate- 
gories of military missiles and existing national 
stocks and their final elimination. 

5. Establishment of effective international con- 
trol over military budgets. 

6. Completion of the establishment of inter- 
national organizations and arrangements to pre- 
serve world peace. 

7. Final reduction of military manpower and 
armaments to the levels required for the objec- 
tive stated in para. A above, including the dis- 
position of surplus armaments. 
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8. Control over the production of all remain- 
ing types of armaments to ensure that production 
is limited to that required for purposes specified 
in para. A. 


STATEMENT BY MR. EATON, MARCH 15 


Press release 126 dated March 15 

I wish to express my thanks, and that of my 
Government, for the hospitality which is being 
afforded to us by the Federal Government of 
Switzerland, by this city, and by the Republic 
and Canton of Geneva. We are most grateful to 
the Secretary-General for the facilities made 
available by the United Nations. It is appropri- 
ate that this conference should convene in a coun- 
try which for so long has been at peace with the 
world, whose people enjoy those freedoms which 
we hold sacred, 

We share a heavy burden. We must, in the 
words of the foreign ministers of September last, 
explore through mutual consultation avenues of 
possible progress for agreements and recommen- 
dations on the limitation and reduction of all 
types of armaments and armed forces under ef- 
fective international control. 

We must patiently address ourselves to the task 
of designing a workable plan of general disarm- 
ament in a world in which man can live at peace 
with himself, where freedoms will flourish, secure 
from the fear of invasion by forces of oppression. 
A world of peace under law—this is the goal; 
disarmament, a means of achieving it. 

There is throughout the world an all-pervasive 
yearning for security and peace. But peace, 
merely the absence of armed conflict, is not in 
itself sufficient. My country could have enjoyed 
such a peace during the last two wars. It chose, 
rather, to fight to preserve our freedoms. 

These past wars and the fear of nuclear war 
tend to distort our values. We must be ever- 
mindful that a disarmed world is not necessarily 
a secure world—a world in which man’s way of 
life shall be of his own choosing, where thought 
and action and expression shall be determined by 
each individual, limited only by those minimum 
restraints necessary for the preservation of those 
freedoms, a world in which the right of privacy 
is respected, in which the individual can pursue 
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his own life unhampered by the intervention of 
the state, a world which venerates the dignity of 
man. 





President Emphasizes U.S. Desire 
for Progress on Disarmament 


White House press release dated March 12 


The White House on March 12 made public the 
following letter from the President to Fredrick M. 
Eaton, U.S. Representative to the Ten-Nation Dis- 
armament Conference. 


Makc# 12, 1960 


Deak AMBASSADOR EATON: The ten nations which 
will begin disarmament discussions at Geneva on 
March 15, 1960, have both the opportunity and a 
great responsibility to serve mankind. The inter- 
est of the United States in disarmament and my 
own strong personal feelings on this subject are 
well known. I want to take this opportunity to 
emphasize that the United States is prepared to 
explore every possible avenue to find a way toward 
general disarmament. 

We must not be pessimistic because of the lack of 
success in past disarmament negotiations. Nor 
should we necessarily expect immediate, dramatic 
and far-reaching strides, although we would cer- 
tainly welcome such progress. Rather, it should 
be our objective in these negotiations to contribute 
by carefully balanced, phased and safeguarded arms 
control agreements to the ultimate objective of a 
secure, free and peaceful world in which inter- 
national disputes will be settled in accordance 
with the principles of the United Nations Charter. 

As the United States Representative to the Ten- 
Nation Disarmament Conference, I know that you 
will exert every possible effort to reach agreement 
on measures which will lessen the danger of another 
armed conflict, ease the burden of armaments and 
thereby contribute to the attainment of the ulti- 
mate goal of general disarmament and a peaceful 
world. I should like you to convey to the other 
delegates at the Ten-Nation Disarmament Confer- 
ence my earnest hope that the Conference will dis- 
charge its solemn obligation to mankind and thus 
contribute to this goal. 

You may be assured that you carry with you my 
complete support and that of the people of the 
United States. 

Sincerely, 


DwicHT D. EISENHOWER 


The Honorable FrepricK M. Eaton 

U.S. Representative to the Ten-Nation 
Disarmament Conference 

American Consulate 

Geneva, Switzerland 
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Task of the Disarmament Committee 


We must design a plan broad and promising 
in scope and yet realistic in conception, a plan 
which moves by measured, safeguarded steps to- 
ward an attainable goal, not one which raises false 
hopes of a sudden and easy solution to one of 
mankind’s oldest problems—the problem of abol- 
ishing war among nations—but a plan which will 
bring to a halt this frightening race to create even 
more massive means of destruction. 

Existing forces and armaments must be grad- 
ually but surely reduced, under proper safeguards, 
until no nation shall possess the power to destroy 
its neighbors. 

Although we have a great distance to travel, 
the initial steps must not be overly ambitious. 
For, until there is some greater degree of confi- 
dence and experience with arms control, only 
carefully measured first steps are feasible. From 
these can come some reduction in the tensions, 
for which the world so anxiously awaits. 

Effective verification will be required. This is 
a difficult problem—more difficult for some than 
others. It has been said that there must be no 
inspection without commensurate disarmament. 
Conversely the security of the world requires that 
there be no disarmament without commensurate 
inspection. We must patiently find our way 
through this difficulty. Our speed will be deter- 
mined by the willingness of states to permit veri- 
fication of fulfillment of their commitments. 

We would only deceive ourselves and those mil- 
lions who are hungering for peace, for relief from 
the horrors of a possible war, if we were to place 
our names on some grand but hollow design, some 
ambitious but unenforceable scheme, some un- 
realistically timed program of disarmament. 


Initial Steps 

Our most urgent task is, therefore, to sort out, to 
define, and to agree on those initial steps which 
will bring increased security to each nation, steps 
which will provide the experience and evidence 
of performance that are essential to the more far- 
reaching measures to come. 

We must determine those arrangements by 
which military forces can be limited and reduced. 

We must arrange for reduction of armaments 
as forces are reduced. 

We must find means to halt the uninhibited 
growth of nuclear stockpiles. 
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We must take immediate action to prevent the 
extension of the arms race into outer space. 

We must develop arrangements to afford greater 
protection to al] states against surprise attack and 
to lessen the danger of war by accident or 
miscalculation. 

We must agree on measures which will reduce 
the threat of missile attack. 

We must establish an international disarm- 
ament organization to supervise and verify the 
performance of these arrangements. 


Final Measures To Attain Goal 


When these first steps have been agreed, we 
should then proceed to design those fina] measures 
necessary to attain the ultimate goal. National 
armaments and forces should be radically reduced. 
The production of weapons of mass destruction 
should be prohibited, and, so far as scientific 
knowledge makes verification feasible, we should 
move toward their final elimination. Offensive 
military missiles should be brought under control 
to the end of their elimination from national 
arsenals, 

As arms are reduced international arrange- 
ments must be strengthened for settling difficulties 
among nations in accordance with the principles 
of the United Nations Charter. Certain uni- 
versally accepted rules of law must be established, 
backed by a universally recognized international 
court. For, although in the time of those now 
alive general disarmament may be achieved, dif- 
ferences among nations will remain. The call 
to arms has been the historic means of settling 
such differences. 

There must therefore come into being, as na- 
tional armaments diminish, an international force 
within the framework of the United Nations to 
preserve the peace, a force to insure that seeds of 
conflict not mature to the point where small na- 
tions less endowed with the elements of national 
power, or even large nations, would be threatened 
by a more powerful and more highly organized 
state. 

The establishment of such a force will be 
fraught with great difficulties. But how much 
more difficult and unhappy the alternative, the 
continuing, mounting diversion of the efforts, 
energies, and lives of men to the production of 
the means of their own self-destruction. 

These problems affect not only the 10 nations 
assembled here in Geneva but all of the United 
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Nations. Happily the world is not without a 
foundation on which to build such indispensable 
machinery. The United Nations Charter con- 
tains this mandate: 

To maintain international peace and security, and 
to that end: to take effective collective measures for 
the prevention and removal of threats to the peace... 
and to bring about... adjustment or settlement of 
international disputes or situations which might lead 
to a breach of the peace. 

For the past 14 years the United Nations has 
been gathering valuable experience in these 
fields. 

This Disarmament Committee, comprised of 
only 10 of the members of the United Nations, 
cannot finally decide upon matters relating to the 
improvement of the international peace-keeping 
machinery of the world community as a whole. 
It is, however, our task to help identify the kind 
of international machinery necessary for the 
settlement of disputes and for the safeguarding 
of the peace in a disarmed world. 

With the reduction of expenditures for arma- 
ments ever-greater means can be devoted to 
human welfare and to the further development of 
those new and growing nations of the world which 
are so in need of assistance. 

While we are engaged here and until, hope- 
fully, the agreements which we shal] set down are 
implemented, my country will continue to main- 
tain the strength necessary to assure its security 
and to meet its commitments to the world. Past 
experience has taught us the tragic lesson that 
to relax prematurely, to permit an imbalance of 
military power, is not conducive to disarmament 
and to the just and secure peace which we seek. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, our 
most precious possession. We shall not let our 
liberties erode, nor shall we bargain them away. 
We shall proceed carefully, lest in the course of 
our quest we lose those freedoms which we 
cherish more deeply than our lives. 

The United States is conscious of its respon- 
sibility to the peoples of the world who share the 
common hope that in our day the course of events 
can be turned in the direction of peace. Those 
assembled here have the opportunity to contribute 
to the fulfillment of this hope. If each is faithful 
to this task, measures of far-reaching consequence 
can be taken toward attaining the goal of a se- 
cure, free, and peaceful world in which there shall 
be general disarmament under effective inter- 
national control. 
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President Charles de Gaulle 
To Visit United States 


The White House announced on March 15 that 
arrangements have been completed for the visit 
of Gen. Charles de Gaulle, President of the 
French Republic, President of the Community, 
who will visit the United States this spring at the 
invitation of President Eisenhower. President de 
Gaulle will be accompanied by Foreign Minister 
Couve de Murville. 

President de Gaulle will visit Washington, D.C., 
April 22-26 and then will begin a tour that will 
include New York City, San Francisco, and New 
Orleans. He will leave New Orleans for French 
Guiana on April 29. 


America’s Debt to Greece 


Address by Secretary Herter * 


It is most gratifying to see around me the faces 
of so many of my friends and former colleagues 
in the Congress. On an occasion like this it is a 
little hard to believe that I have been away from 
the Hill at all. 

It is indeed a pleasure to attend the national 
banquet of AHEPA, membership in whose Boston 
chapter I am proud to claim. Because I think of 
myself as one of you, I take this occasion to an- 
nounce that I plan to make a visit to Athens 
within a few weeks. I expect to stop there on the 
fifth of May, following the NATO meeting in 
Istanbul. 

Greece is a land of many beauties, created both 
by nature and by men. The genius of the Greek 
people is expressed not only in the monuments of 
their culture but also in their friendliness and 
charm. Not least in these endowments are their 
gracious and devoted King and Queen. I look 
forward to a pleasant and relaxing opportunity 
to renew my acquaintance with a beautiful country 
and with many good friends. 

I am here tonight to acknowledge a debt. Not 


*Made before the 14th AHEPA (American Hellenic 
Educational Progressive Association) national banquet in 
honor of the U.S. Congress at Washington, D.C., on Mar. 
20 (press release 140 dated Mar. 19). 
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to pay it, because that is beyond my power, but 
to acknowledge it and thereby give an indication 
of its nature and magnitude. The debt is the debt 
America owes to Greece. It is a debt of many 
aspects, intellectual, artistic, political, human. It 
is a debt not alone for knowledge and ideas but 
above all for inspiration, for examples of excel- 
lence, beauty, and courage. 

The United States has been very much aware 
of its debt to Greece from its beginnings as a 


republic, for the Greek tradition is the wellspring | 


of our own freedom. Thus we have sought where 
we could to offer repayment. Since I happen to 
be a graduate of Harvard, I think particularly of 


the efforts of Edward Everett, a Harvard man , 


who like myself was an editor, a Congressman, a 
Governor of Massachusetts, and United States 
Secretary of State. Edward Everett was for a 
time professor of Greek literature at Harvard, 
hence he enjoyed a full awareness of the glories of 
that legacy. 
movement for American popular support of 
Greece during her War of Independence. 


this country clothing, medicine, and financial sup- 
port to relieve the suffering of the rebirth of free- 
dom in the ancient nation where freedom was 
born. 


It would be an error, however, to think of Greek ' 


It was he who led the widespread . 


From ' 
1821 to 1830 there were contributed from all over | 


sacrifices in the cause of freedom only in terms , 


of events a century or more past. The fierce and 
courageous dedication to freedom displayed by the 
Greek people during the Second World War and 


after it was both inspiring in itself and important , 


to the broader effort. Here again we sought to 
help in what ways we could, in gratitude for the 
contribution in blood and gallantry being made by 
the Greek people to our own security and freedom. 

Moreover in the time since then Greece has 
played and continues to play an essential role in 
the strength of NATO as the shield of Europe. 
Just as the size of a nation in area, population, or 
resources does not necessarily determine the mag- 


nitude of its contribution to ideas and culture, so. 


the size of a member of an alliance does not in, 


itself give a measure of its value to the alliance. 
Interdependence creates an equality among part- 


ners which our Nation gladly and, may I say, 


humbly acknowledges. 


The contribution to the life and achievements” 


of this country by Americans of Greek descent is, 
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like the contributions to freedom of Greece her- 
self, not only a matter of the past but of the present 
and future. Twosymbols of this are the presence 
with us tonight of a young member of Congress 
of Greek descent and the recent announcement of 
plans to found a Hellenic University of America. 

And the ideas of the ancient Greeks, like the 
descendants of the ancient Greeks, have their con- 
tribution to make to events today. The Greek 
orator Isocrates, addressing the Olympiad of 380 
B.C., said, “The name of the Greeks is a symbol 
not of who we are but of what we are. He who 
shares our culture is a Greek.” Since the very 
essence of the culture to which Isocrates referred 
was political and intellectual freedom, his words 
apply today. He who shares the love of freedom, 
with all that freedom entails culturally and polit- 
ically, is today not alone a Greek, nor an American, 
but a citizen in full standing of the community of 
the free. That is the animating spirit of NATO 
and of other associations for the defense of free- 
dom. That must be the governing spirit of this 
country’s relations with any nation which has 
freedom or hopes to gain it. 

It is clear that this same spirit is reflected in the 
ideals and service of AHEPA. It seeks at once 
to promote the better understanding of true Hel- 
lenism and to encourage loyalty to the United 
States. It was founded by and for Americans of 
Greek descent, but its ranks include leaders in 
American life from many backgrounds. The 
causes served by AHEPA over the years have 
ranged from relief to victims of flood and hurri- 
cane in Florida, Mississippi, and Kansas City to 
war and disaster relief and health and educational 
support in Greece and other areas of the Middle 
Kast. 

The annual AHEPA excursion, which sails for 
Greece tomorrow night, is a useful means of 
strengthening the bonds that exist between the 
citizens of the community of the free. President 
Eisenhower said last year that today the country 
needs more individual diplomats from Main 
Street traveling abroad as part-time ambassadors 
to help build understanding as a foundation 
for lasting peace. I particularly congratulate 
AHEPA for the 25,000 volumes of American 
books collected by its chapters, which the excursion 


*For text of the President’s remarks before the Third 
National Conference on Exchange of Persons, see BULLE- 
TIN of Feb. 23, 1959, p. 260. 
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will take with it to give to the people of Greece. 
Even this impressive contribution is, of course, 
only a token repayment of the debt of culture the 
world owes to Greece. But it is an important 
token not only of gratitude but of bonds that 
remain strong. 

So I offer all good wishes to the members of 
AHEPA at their 14th national banquet; I con- 
gratulate you on the usefulness and success of 
your program; and I urge you to continue, in the 
future as in the past, your contributions to Hel- 
lenism, to Americanism, and to the cause of 
freedom. 


Secretary Herter To Attend 
CENTO and NATO Meetings 


Press release 131 dated March 17 

The Department of State announced on 
March 17 that Secretary Herter will attend the 
Ministerial Council meeting of the Central Treaty 
Organization at Tehran April 28-30 and the 
spring Ministerial meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council at Istanbul May 24. 

Secretary Herter will leave Washington on 
April 26 and arrive at Tehran on April 27. Fol- 
lowing the CENTO meeting he will fly to Istanbul 
on April 30. 


President and Chancellor Adenauer 
Hold Informal Talks 


Following is the text of a joint statement issued 
on March 16 at the close of talks between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Chancellor Adenauer visited Washington March 
15-17 en route to Japan. 


White House press release dated March 15 

The President and the Chancellor have had a 
pleasant and fruitful exchange of views on a num- 
ber of subjects of mutual interest. Secretary of 
State Herter and German Foreign Minister von 
Brentano also participated in the conversation. 

The talks were completely informal in nature 
and did not involve negotiations of any type. The 
participants believe that the exchange of views 
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which occurred has resulted in a further coordina- 
tion of the positions of the two Governments on a 
number of common problems. 

Among the subjects touched upon in the course 
of the conversation were the current disarmament 
discussions in Geneva, East-West relations in gen- 
eral, the problem of Germany including Berlin, 
and European economic integration. 

The President and the Chancellor reaffirmed 
their determination to continue their efforts to 
achieve the reunification of Germany in peace and 
freedom. They further agreed that the preserva- 
tion of the freedom of the people of West Berlin, 
and their right of self-determination, must under- 
lie any future agreement affecting the city. 

The Chancellor and the President discussed the 
general situation with regard to European eco- 
nomic integration. The President reiterated the 
support of the United States Government for the 
goals of the European Communities, and for a 
strengthening of Atlantic economic cooperation. 
They welcomed the prospect that the United 
States and Canada would soon join more closely 
with the European countries in a reconstituted 
Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion. In this connection, they discussed the recent 
trade proposals of the European Economic Com- 
mission. They noted that, should proposals along 
these lines be adopted, the result would be a major 
contribution to a general lowering of world trade 
barriers. 


U.S. and Spain To Establish 
Project Mercury Tracking Station 


The Department of State and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration announced 
on March 19 (press release 137) that the United 
States and Spain had announced on that date that 
the two nations have signed an agreement to 
cooperate in the establishment of a Project Mer- 
cury tracking station in the Canary Islands. The 
station will be one of the 16 located throughout 
the world which will comprise the Mercury 
tracking network. 

The Canary Island facility will be used solely 
for nonmilitary scientific purposes. The Mer- 
cury program is a iarge step forward in the scien- 
tific effort directed toward future interplanetary 
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travel and exploration of the solar system. The 
project is designed to put a manned satellite into 
a controlled orbit around the earth, return both 


man and vehicle safely, and investigate the capa- 7 


bility of men to withstand the space environment. 


The overall program is under the direction of the » 


National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
the U.S. agency responsible for the peaceful appli- 
cations of space research. At the Canary Islands 
facility the activities will be carried out in col- 
laboration with the Instituto Nacional de Técnica 
Aerondutica, technical agency of the Spanish Air 
Ministry. 

The Mercury capsule will be launched into orbit 
from the southeastern coast of the United States 
by a powerful rocket. 
flights consisting of up to three complete orbits 
around the earth at altitudes between 100 and 
150 miles. The space capsule and its astronaut 
will land in the Atlantic Ocean where ships will be 
waiting to recover it. 


5 


Current plans call for ' 


An indispensable part of the capsule recovery ° 


operation is the Mercury tracking network. 
Ground stations located around the world will 
keep an accurate record of the capsule’s orbital 
flight path using radar. These stations will also 
receive telemetered scientific data on capsule per- 
formance and astronaut reactions. In addition, 
ground equipment will include communication 
links with the astronaut and facilities to command 
the capsule to reenter the atmosphere and land. 

Results of this research project will be made 
available to the worldwide scientific community. 

Tests are now underway to guarantee the reli- 
ability and safety of the rocket-satellite system 
before manned orbital flights are attempted. The 
seven young men who have been chosen to make 
the historic flights into space are now under- 
going intensive training to prepare them for the 
scientific adventure. 


The Canary Island station, like the others, will — 


have the important responsibility of tracking the 
Mercury capsule in its area, gathering data tele- 
metered from the capsule on the astronaut’s phys- 
iological condition, performance of the life- 


sustaining system within the capsule, and measure- ' 


ments on the capsule itself. The facility will be 
in direct contact with the astronaut by means of 
radio voice communication. 


ginning this month. 
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The station will cost . 
approximately $1,500,000, and construction is be- . 
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The United States and Latin America, a Maturing Relationship 


by R. R. Rubottom, Jr. 


Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs? 


It is highly significant that this forum is em- 
phasizing United States relations with Latin 
America. During the past few months no less 
than six conferences on this same vital subject 
have been held in regional centers crisscrossing 
our country. The capstone of this surging na- 
tional interest was the visit of President Eisen- 
hower to four countries in South America,? and 
it was my privilege to accompany him. 


Search for Understanding 


By this visit the President expressed our affec- 
tion for and tie to all of the American Republics. 
He also dramatized our own unceasing search for 
the knowledge on which real understanding be- 
tween the American peoples must be erected. 

In Puerto Rico, speaking to the Caribbean As- 
sembly on his return trip, the President remarked : 


I found, too, inescapable evidence that many in every 
country knew little of our record and more who misunder- 
stand our purposes. But identically the same can be 
said of North Americans in their ignorance and mis- 
understanding of Latin America. 


With these words the President has placed his 
finger on a sensitive area. That misunderstanding 
does exist, as he says, is an inescapable fact. Yet, 
with all that we share in history and destiny with 
the other peoples of our hemisphere, with all the 
intellectual curiosity that is born of the frontier 
origins we hold in common, with all the emphasis 
on advancement through education that we 
mutually cherish, surely there should be no room 


* Address made before the Fourth Annual Institute on 
U.S. Foreign Policy at Milwaukee, Wis., on Mar. 12 (press 
telease 117 dated Mar. 11). 

* For background, see BULIETIN of Mar. 28, 1960, p. 471. 
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for ignorance 
other. 

The United States is actively seeking to over- 
come this problem. I can speak for the effort of 
the Government, but I’m convinced the same is 
true of informational media, business interests, 
labor groups, and cultural and educational sec- 
tors—all of us. One example of our own initia- 
tive in this direction was the appointment last 
November of the National Advisory Committee 
for Inter-American Affairs? This Committee, 
which is chaired by the Secretary of State, with 
myself as vice chairman, is made up of distin- 
guished U.S. citizens who have lived and worked 
in Latin America, They, of course, do not become 
involved in operational aspects of our relations 
with the other American Republics, but their ad- 
vice and counsel is of great value to the Depart- 
ment. All six of the members, whose backgrounds 
include diplomacy, business, finance, education, 
cultural affairs, and labor organization, accom- 
panied the President on his recent trip. 

There is also encouraging evidence of the steps 
being taken by Latin Americans to find out more 
about us; witness the more than 10,000 students 
from that area being enrolled each year in our 
American universities. Yet both sides should 
strive harder for understanding. 


and misunderstanding of each 


Diversity and Commonality 


But any approach to the subject of Latin Amer- 
ica as a uniform entity would lead to miscalcula- 
tion at the very outset. Speaking of Latin 
America means speaking of 20 separate entities. 
Each country has its own distinct character 


® For background, see ibid., Dec. 7, 1959, p. 823, and 
Dee. 21, 1959, p. 904. 
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responding to its varied aspirations and needs, its 
own separate identity as to national origins and 
motives, and its own self-determination in the 
formulation of political and _ economic 
institutions. 

Here perhaps we encounter one cause of mis- 
understanding. No two governments of the 
Americas are alike, even though there are great 
similarities. No two sets of jurisprudence are 
alike, though they are based largely on the Na- 
poleonic code or the common law or both. No 
two electoral systems are alike, in spite of our 
common devotion to the right of the individual 
freely to choose those who would represent him 
in government. Our standards and our ac- 
complishments, both as nations and as individual 
citizens, should be measured against our highly 
diverse backgrounds. 

Yet, and this is one of the strengths of the 
inter-American way of life, we agree on certain 
immutable principles. We believe that the in- 
dividual citizen should be able to live in freedom 
and dignity. We believe in the realm of law 
where government is the servant of man and 
where institutions cannot be uprooted by a tyrant’s 
whim. We believe in representative democracy 
based on free elections, not in government imposed 
by threat or intimidation. While none of us has 
achieved perfection, we of the Americas can take 
pride in the steady progress being made toward a 
political way of life based on these principles. 

Moreover, I would add this declaration of 
faith: The character of the future growth in 
the Americas will be harmonious with our almost 
universally held belief in God. This is our 
highest common denominator. 


Nonintervention 


At this point one might ask: “Does our common 
devotion to freedom with justice and democracy 
permit one nation to interfere in the affairs of 
another where such principles are judged to be 
violated?” The answer is clearly, “No.” While 
the idealist and the pragmatist may never cease 
arguing this point, government representatives 
faced it once again at the Meeting of Consultation 
of Foreign Ministers in Santiago last August and 
again decided that the principle of noninterven- 
tion was clearly inviolable.* Clearly each nation 


*For a statement made by Secretary Herter at Santi- 
ago and text of the Declaration of Santiago de Chile, see 
ibid., Sept. 7, 1959, p. 342. 
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must find its own political destiny without outside 
interference. This ban on intervention is just as 
applicable to forces from outside America as it is 
within. As the President expressed it in his re- 
port to the Nation: 

. if a tyrannical form of government were imposed 
upon any of the Americas from outside or with out- 
side support—by force, threat, or subversion—we would 
certainly deem this to be a violation of the principle of 
nonintervention and would expect the Organization of 
American States, acting under pertinent solemn com- 
mitments, to take appropriate collective action. 


Collective Security 

A half century ago the view prevailed that the 
United States would undertake by itself to deal 
with threats to the hemisphere’s security from 
abroad, and the Monroe Doctrine was advanced as 
the basis for such action. Today that doctrine 
has lost none of its validity insofar as telling out- 
side forces, including those of international com- 
munism, to stay out of the Americas. However, 
the collective strength of the hemisphere now 
stands against any aggressor. We have proven 
multilateral machinery for dealing with emer- 
gency situations of common concern to the Ameri- 
can Republics. For example, article 6 of the 1947 
Rio Treaty provides, in part, that if the sover- 
eignty or political independence of an American 
state should be affected by any fact or situation 
that might endanger the peace of America, the 
Organ of Consultation, i.e. the Council of the 
OAS or the foreign ministers themselves, shall 
meet immediately in order to agree on measures to 
be taken. This treaty has on several occasions 
been invoked and its instrumentalities brought 
into rapid action within a very short time, thus 
demonstrating the capacity of the OAS to act 
quickly in case of need. In addition, the charter 
of the OAS, signed in 1948, makes provision in 
article 39 for holding of meetings of consultation 
of foreign ministers for considering urgent prob- 
lems of common interest to the American states. 
Then, the American governments at the 10th Inter- 
American Conference,® held in Caracas in 1954, 
directly condemned the activities of the inter- 
national Communist movement “as constituting 
intervention in American affairs” and declared 
that the “domination or control of the political 
institutions of any American State by the inter- 


5 For background, see ibid., Apr. 26, 1954, p. 634. 
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national communist movement” would constitute 
a danger requiring joint action in accordance with 
existing treaties, 


Economic Progress 


Uppermost in the minds of our Latin American 
neighbors is the question of how to achieve faster 
economic progress. They want to have a better 
way of life, in freedom. In all of the countries we 
visited, and elsewhere in the Americas as well, 
there are splendid human and material resources, 
although the natural wealth varies from country 
to country. Brazil is carving a completely new 
capital for itself at Brasilia in the State of Goias, 
this effort symbolizing a national movement to 
take advantage of the vast interior frontier of this 
country, which is larger than the United States, 
excluding its 49th and 50th States. Argentina is 
carrying out a mighty effort, one which does honor 
to all of its citizens, to rebuild its national econ- 
omy, which was almost completely decapitalized 
after the Peronist dictatorship. Chile is slowly 
but surely bringing under control the unbraked 
inflation which after 20 years carried the country 
to the brink of economic disaster. Uruguay, al- 
ready hurt by reduced markets for its exports, 
nearly all agricultural, is striving to overcome the 
effects of a disastrous flood last year followed by 
drought. 

Quite properly, in my opinion, heavy emphasis 
is being placed on obtaining the latest technical 
know-how. The United States is cooperating 
through its Government program of technical 
cooperation, through the splendid work of private 
industry, and through educational exchanges of 
all kinds. These efforts are helping to lay a solid 
foundation for faster growth. 

But there is also an insistent demand for addi- 
tional capital to speed the process. Great oppor- 
tunity exists, as well as urgent need, to mobilize 


* For texts, see ibid., June 30, 1958, p. 1090. 

7 The Committee of Nine, composed of Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, the United States, 
and Venezuela, was established by the Special Committee 
of the Council of the Organization of American States To 
Study the Formulation of New Measures for Economic 
Cooperation (Committee of 21) during its meeting at 
Buenos Aires Apr. 27-May 8, 1959. The main purpose of 
the Committee of Nine is to maintain contact with OAS 
inter-American organs in connection with the progress of 
the Committee of 21 and to receive and give preliminary 
study to any new proposals in this regard which might be 
presented by governments. 
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large amounts of domestic capital in the countries 
concerned to do the main task. However, the 
United States desires to help, within the limits of 
its capacities, and will not be found lacking. In 
fact, as the figures below will bear out, the greater 
the need for Latin America the greater is our de- 
sire to help, and this desire is already being trans- 
lated into action. The capital of the Export-Im- 
port Bank has been increased from $5 billion to $7 
billion. Our contributions to the World Bank and 
to the International Monetary Fund were in- 
creased last year as follows: 


World Bank—an increase of 100 percent— 
$3,175 million; 
IMF—an increase of 50 percent—$1,375 million. 


The new Inter-American Development Bank 
should begin actual lending operations later this 
year, and its staff is now being organized under 
the direction of its newly chosen President, Don 
Felipe Herrera of Chile. Incidentally, the newly 
appointed Executive Director of the Bank, Gen- 
eral Robert Cutler, was also in the President’s 
party on the trip to South America. 

The flow of new private investment from the 
United States, coupled with reinvestment of earn- 
ings, has averaged approximately $600 million per 
year for the last several years. The total is now 
over $9 billion. We hope that the opportunities 
for investment throughout Latin America will 
continue to attract private capital at an even faster 
pace, since local funds do not exist in the quanti- 
ties necessary to fulfill the need. Private invest- 
ment funds obviously will be attracted to countries 
where a favorable attitude prevails, as it does 
throughout most of the hemisphere. But we must 
take note of the fact that punitive action against 
foreign investments, especially expropriation 
without prompt, equitable, and effective compen- 
sation, is not likely to encourage the vital assist- 
ance that foreign investments can render. 

In June of 1958 it was my privilege to deliver 
personally President Eisenhower’s reply to Pres- 
ident Kubitschek’s letter which set in motion Op- 
eration Pan America.® This constructive idea for 
economic development is based on cooperation 
between the American states. President Eisen- 
hower had an opportunity on his recent trip to 
discuss Operation Pan America directly with 
President Kubitschek. The United States is 
prepared to meet with the other members of the 
Committee of Nine’ at a mutually convenient date 
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to review the progress of the studies and other 
projects being carried out under this beneficial 
cooperative concept. 


Trade and Common Markets 


During our recent trip we also discussed our 
mutual interest in increasing trade, since this is 
a necessary ingredient to sound economic growth. 
The four countries visited by the President are 
members of the new Latin American Free Trade 
Association established in Montevideo only a 
month ago. These seven member nations are to 
be congratulated for their forward step. We were 
assured that this regional trade group, an expres- 
sion of the desire of all of Latin America for a 
common market, is designed to reduce barriers 
and increase trade, not to restrict trade. We were 
asked, in turn, about the impact of recent devel- 
opments in Europe on trade in the Americas. We 
assured them of our common interest in expanded 
trade opportunities with the “Inner Six” and 
“Outer Seven” and explained that the visit of 
Under Secretary Dillon to several European cap- 
itals in January ® had as its main purpose keeping 
trade doors open. 


Arms Limitation 


During our visit to. Chile discussions centered 
on the constructive initiative of President Ales- 
sandri in proposing that the American Republics 
undertake to reduce arms expenditures. His pro- 
posal was immediately supported by President 
Prado of Peru and by President Eisenhower. 
Since then most of the other Latin American 
Governments have expressed approval of the Ales- 
sandri initiative. The reason is clear. Annual 
expenditures for Latin American armed services 
average as high as 20 to 25 percent of the respec- 
tive national budgets and even higher in a few 
cases. Although definitive figures are difficult to 
obtain, it would appear that as much as $1.5 bil- 
lion is being spent to maintain the armed forces 
of the Latin American countries. As reflected in 
the Alessandri proposal and other statements, 
there is a widespread feeling that this may be dis- 
proportionate in terms of the amounts needed for 


® The members of the Latin American Free Trade Asso- 
ciation are Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, 
Peru, and Uruguay. 

° For background, see BULLETIN of Feb. 1, 1960, p. 139. 
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economic development, housing, education, and 
the well-being of the citizens of the countries. 
We are prepared to join with other governments 
in the type of study, examination, and action that 
would insure against impairment of economic de- 
velopment by unnecessary arms expenditures. 

In order to clear up another misunderstanding 
regarding United States policies, let me say we 
do not encourage inordinate military budgets in 
Latin America. We do have agreements for 
hemisphere defense with 12 countries of this re- 
gion, but, as is well known, the grant funds in- 
volved are relatively small. Of course, there have 
been several instances where governments, in exer- 
cise of their sovereign rights, have purchased mili- 
tary equipment elsewhere when the United States 
had turned down their requests. We hope that 
effective steps may soon be taken whereby the 
American Republics, defended by their common 
sense and common shield, the Rio Treaty, might 
reduce their heavy outlay of funds for armament. 


Interdependence—a Mature Relationship 

The conclusion to be drawn from the Presi- 
dent’s trip is that the American Republics are 
interdependent, sensitive to events in one another’s 
country, and vitally involved in the process of 
solving each other’s problems. Hemispheric co- 
operation is the natural outgrowth of interde- 
pendence; and, fortunately, the diversity that 
once would have made hemispheric cooperation 
unworkable is now re-formed into a mature rela- 
tionship that views our separate identities as one 
of the sources of mutual strength. Within this 
framework of cooperation, the countries of the 
Americas should forge steadily ahead, even during 
this period of drastic change occasioned by rapid 
expansion of population and growing awareness 
of the individual as a factor in shaping the eco- 
nomic, social, and political destiny of his country. 
The United States will not be a bystander since 
we ourselves are equally involved in this era of 
change. 

Our own security, and that of the other 20 
Republics, is inextricably interwoven into the 
skein of events in the hemisphere. The preserva- 
tion and perpetuation of the democratic way of 
life is our joint task. The United States may not 
have sought of its own free will to be the champion 
of human rights and individual freedom in a 
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world where these essential elements are threat- 
ened, but we have shouldered the responsibility 
in the hope that we may continue to support 
others toward the goal of peace, freedom with 
justice, and well-being for all mankind. 


U.S. and Brazil Review Progress 
on Operation Pan America 


Horacio Lafer, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Brazil, made an informal visit to Washington 
March 18-20 at the invitation of Secretary Herter. 
Following is a joint communique released on 
March 19 at the conclusion of his talks with Secre- 
tary Herter, together with a list of the members 
of his party. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE, MARCH 19 


Press release 139 dated March 19 


The Minister for External Relations of Brazil, 
Mr. Horacio Lafer, and the Secretary of State, 
Christian A. Herter, continuing the talks which 
they had when the Secretary visited Brazil last 
February,’ had a most cordial exchange of views 
March 18 and 19 on questions of common interest 
to their two Governments. 

During these conversations, they reviewed the 
work which is going forward in the implementa- 
tion of Operation Pan America? and expressed 
their conviction that these common undertakings 
will have important results for the Hemisphere. 

Reference was made in this connection to several 
subjects which they considered of special im- 
portance, including commodity price problems, 
education and technical training, technological 
research and productivity studies, and assistance 
to agriculture, food supply and processing. The 
role of the newly created Inter-American Bank in 
financing Latin American development was like- 
wise discussed. 

Minister Lafer and Secretary Herter reiterated 
their keen interest in the economic surveys of 





*Secretary Herter accompanied President Eisenhower 
on a 2-week visit to South America Feb. 22-Mar. 7; for 
background, see BULLETIN of Mar. 28, 1960, p. 471. 

*For background, see ibid., June 30, 1958, p. 1090. 
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several Latin American countries now being car- 
ried out by the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council of the OAS and agreed on the 
desirability of an early meeting of the subcom- 
mittee of nine,® the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of which would be submitted to the 
Committee of 21, the special policy group estab- 
lished under Operation Pan America. 

The Foreign Minister and the Secretary, mind- 
ful of the great benefits which have accrued to 
both countries from the friendly understanding 
and cooperation which characterize relations be- 
tween Brazil and the United States, and the 
growing importance of this relationship in hemi- 
spheric and world affairs, consider that their con- 
versations were especially fruitful. 


MEMBERS OF{OFFICIAL PARTY 


The Department of State announced on March 
17 (press release 132) that the following persons 
would accompany Foreign Minister Lafer. 


Senhora Lafer 

Walther Moreira Salles, Brazilian Ambassador to the 
United States 

Senhora Moreira Salles 

Gen. Nelson de Mello, Head of the Military Cabinet of 
the President 

Saulo Ramos, Member of the Senate of Brazil 

Raymundo Padilha, Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Chamber of Deputies 

Celso Souza e Silva, Head of the Cabinet of the Minister 
of Foreign Relations 

Wilson Aguiar, Head of the Press Department of the 
Minister of Foreign Relations 

Paulo Tarso Flecha de Lima, Second Secretary 


Ambassador Bonsal Returns 
to Post at Habana 


Department Statement 
Press release 134 dated March 18 

Ambassador [Philip W.] Bonsal was called 
to Washington for consultations some weeks ago. 
Charges had been made against the Ambassador 
by officials of the Cuban Government, and 


® See p. 521, footnote 7. 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Feb. 15, 1960, p. 287, 
and Mar. 21, 1960, p. 440. 
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charges had been published in the newspaper 
Revolucion, regarded as the official spokesman of 
the Cuban Government. The Cuban Government 
has conveyed assurances to our Government to 
ts effect that it has no charges against the Am- 
bassador and has informed us that opinions 
expressed in the newspaper Revolucion are not to 


Mutual Aid Through the United Nations 


by Henry Cabot Lodge 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations* 


It is seldom that I speak to an audience which 
knows as much about the United Nations as you 
do. You and I have certain experiences in com- 
mon. We have watched the United Nations 
closely. We realize its limitations. We know 
that it lacks any of the powers of government and 
that it depends on the willingness of member 
states voluntarily to live up to the charter. But 
we are also aware that the United Nations is a 
unique and practical device, a great center of in- 
fluence, and an extraordinary engine for mobiliz- 
ing world opinion. For 14 years it has struggled 
with big events and has tried to bring to bear on 
those events the standards of conduct laid down 
in the charter. 

The successes of the United Nations have also 
been successes for the United States. During my 
service as United States Representative in the last 
7 of these 14 years, I have seen the security and 
peace of the United States served by many con- 
crete United Nations accomplishments. For 
example: 


e At the end of the Korean war the United Na- 
tions insisted on an honest peace conference and 
rejected the attempt of the Soviet Union to sit at 


? Ambassador Bonsal returned to Habana on Mar. 20. 

* Address made at the Tenth Annual Conference of Na- 
tional Organizations called by the American Association 
for the United Nations at Washington, D.C., on Mar. 7 
(U.8./U.N. press release 3367 dated Mar. 3). 
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be considered as having an official character. In 
view of these assurances and of the importance 
which our Government, for its part, attaches to 
making every possible constructive contribution 
to the conduct of our relations with the Cuban 
Government, Ambassador Bonsal is being in- 
structed to return to Habana at an early date? 


the peace table in the guise of a benevolent 
“neutral.” 

¢ When the Communists were trying to subvert 
the Monroe Doctrine and take over Guatemala, 
the Security Council defeated their attempt to 
make the United Nations an accomplice—and the 
subversion failed. 


¢ When Red China held back 15 American fliers | 


in a game of political blackmail, the General 
Assembly demanded their release—and that reso- 
lution played a decisive part in bringing them 
safely home. 


¢ When the Suez crisis threatened to touch off ; 


a big war, the Assembly’s resolutions for a cease- 
fire and withdrawal of forces were carried out and 
the United Nations Emergency Force was created 
and put into the field in a matter of days. 

¢ When the Soviet Union tried to frighten the 
free world by complaining about American 
bomber flights over the Arctic, we proposed in the 
Security Council an Arctic “open sky” inspection 
plan which got 10 votes in the Council and was 


vetoed by the Soviets—thus causing their propa- _ 


ganda drive to collapse and proving our sincerity 
to the world. 

¢ When the Communists were trying to take 
over Laos last year, the Security Council scored 


a major breakthrough by sending a subcommittee . 
to Laos which the Soviets could not veto and— 


which helped to stabilize the situation at a critical 
moment. 
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The United Nations was useful to us in all those 
conflicts—none of which we started, but with all 
of which we had to deal. It has also been tre- 
mendously useful as a center of creative 
cooperation. 

President Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace speech 
at the United Nations in 1953 resulted in the crea- 
tion of the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
with the Soviet Union as a member. 

In the same spirit we have created a United 
Nations Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space, which we hope will meet soon with the 
Soviet Union present for the first time. 


Advantages of Multilateral Economic Aid 


Now let me talk about the economic side, which 
has grown in urgency as the number of independ- 
ent—and underdeveloped—states has increased. 

There is the technical assistance program, be- 
gun in 1950, which has grown steadily in size and 
in effectiveness. 

Then, to spur investment for economic develop- 
ment, we started the United Nations Special 
Fund, which, under the direction of Paul Hoff- 
man, is carrying out indispensable preinvestment 
surveys and technical education in 50 countries. 

This year we are founding a new International 
Development Association, which will be affiliated 
with the World Bank and will thus be a part of 
the United Nations family, with an initial capital 
of $1 billion. 

The advantages of the multilateral way are 
clear, and I should like to list them: 

1. In these programs our dollars are more than 
matched by the dollars put in by those countries 
which also contribute. 

2. Then the countries which receive make fur- 
ther matching efforts of their own. Thus we get 
more for our money from both contributors and 
from recipients—sometimes as much as $7 for 
every dollar which the United States puts in. 

3. The necessary experts are recruited not 
only from the United States but from scores 
of other countries. Well-qualified experts can 
often be obtained outside the United States at 
salaries half that which it costs to get an Ameri- 
ean expert. 

4. These programs are so obviously insulated 
against political manipulation that they are wel- 
comed in places where bilateral programs—how- 
ever unjustifiably in our case—would be suspect. 
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Thus there is less risk of having our purposes mis- 
understood and resented. Instead we get credit 
for helping an altruistic United Nations program. 

5. It is also true that you get more for your 
money when the recipient nation feels that it is 
participating in the planning and carrying out 
of the program. This was proved time and again 
in the operation of the Marshall plan when the 
Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion formulated the plans which were then car- 
ried out by the members. 

6. Nor should we lose sight of the fact that the 
United Nations can push a recipient government 
in a way that no sovereign government can ever 
push another. No consideration of prestige is in- 
volved, nor can the cry of “imperialism” or of “in- 
tervention” be raised when it is the gentle friendly 
pressure of the ever-helpful United Nations— 
particularly when the recipient nation itself is a 
member of the United Nations. 

7. Decisions must be taken in operating any eco- 
nomic program which disappoint or displease. 
How much better it is for us not to be the ones who 
cause disappointment or displeasure and for this 
to be done by an international organization which 
is not a “foreign country.” 

8. There is another selfish reason, from the 
United States point of view, why reliance should 
be placed on an international method of operation. 
As Paul Hoffman recently said, “The countries 
of Western Europe, now fully recovered, are able 
to invest more in underdeveloped areas than they 
are now doing. Their gold and foreign exchange 
holdings, as well as their capacity to earn more, 
are increasing. The United States, on the other 
hand, is facing a continued deficit in its balance 
of payments, and its gold stocks are declining. It 
is clearly to our interest to spread the responsi- 
bility for investment in the underdeveloped areas 
and to induce other countries to make their maxi- 
mum contribution.” The way to do this is 
through the multilateral economic programs bear- 
ing the United Nations label. 

9. Finally, because of the major part we play in 
these programs, we are fully protected against un- 
sound use of the money. Some very intelligent 
and well-disposed people have not understood this 
fact. 

Let me illustrate: 

I have actually heard some persons say that our 
funds, when put into a multilateral United Na- 
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tions program, would be subject to the Soviet 
veto—or that they would be subject to an adverse 
vote in the General Assembly. Nothing could be 
more wildly inaccurate and more totally imnos- 
sible. In the World Bank and in the IDA, for 
example, voting is on a weighted basis, according 
to the capital subscribed. In the United Nations 
Special Fund the governing body is so constituted 
as to make impossible any action opposed by the 
nations of the free world. The same is true of 
United Nations technical assistance. 

Now there are enough real complications in the 
world without manufacturing extra ones which do 
not exist. The influence of the United States and 
of the free world in all these multilateral pro- 
grams is such that, while they cannot—and should 
not—be used to promote our special interests, it is 
absolutely impossible for them to be turned 
against us. They do, obviously, serve our long- 
range interest in a peaceful, more prosperous 
world. 

For all these reasons it is in the United States 
interests to use the multilateral aid of the United 
Nations to the maximum, and I believe this will be 
done increasingly in the future. 

It is significant that to date the Soviet Union 
has made only a token contribution to these United 
Nations aid programs. This is not good for 
humanity in general and for the underdeveloped 
countries in particular, because multilateral aid 
frees a weak underdeveloped country from the 
natural fear that it will become a battleground for 
politics between the superpowers. As long as the 
Soviet Union refuses to support these programs 
wholeheartedly it will be suspected of using its 
economic aid for selfish motives—for attaching 
“strings” to its aid. 

Prime Minister Khrushchev said to the General 
Assembly last September that the United Nations 
has a duty to “contribute to the utmost to the eco- 
nomic advancement of the new states which are 
rising from the ruins of the colonial system, to help 
them speedily to develop their national econo- 
mies.” And he said that this must be done “with- 
out any political or other strings attached.” But 
the Soviet Government has not yet carried out 
this policy. 

If the Soviets should ever choose to compete, not 
for political advantage but for the honor of hav- 
ing done the most to help peoples who seek a better 
life, the United Nations offers them an unmatched 
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way to do so. They could, if they chose, con- 
tribute many times more to United Nations techni- 
cal assistance programs—and in convertible 
currency. They could even join the World Bank 
and the Monetary Fund and the International 
Development Association. 

I do not expect them to do these things soon, 
but; until they do, the nations will inescapabiy 
judge for themselves whether Soviet aid is disin- 
terested or not. 


Growth in U.N. Membership 


In the midst of all these events the United 
Nations has continued to grow. In fact, that 
growth—from 60 to 82 members—is the greatest 
single change in the United Nations in recent 
years. Still others will join this year, mostly 
from Africa. In another 10 years the Organiza- 
tion may well have 100 members. It seems as 
though everyone wants to get in and no one wants 
to get out. 

Now there is no need to pretend that this growth 
in membership has not caused more work for the 
United States. There are more people whom one 
must try to persuade, and that means more work. 
More people are trying to persuade us. It is 
certainly harder now for any nation to muster a 
two-thirds majority in the General Assembly on a 
controversial question than it used to be. But 


this may not be a bad thing, because an organiza- , 


tion as influential and as weighty as the United 
Nations should not express itself too glibly. 

As we look ahead it seems certain that the 
United Nations will remain what diplomats call 


a “power fact,” with which countries wil] have to | 


cope whether they like it or not. There is cer- 
tainly no reason for the United States to fear its 
growth. For us it is a priceless asset and an un- 
ceasing opportunity. Neither we nor any nation 
is so powerful that we do not need friends or that 
we can with impunity disregard world opinion. 
Indeed, as a wise Englishman wrote 50 years ago, 
the sheer power of a great nation will only “in- 
spire universal jealousy and fear” unless its 
policy is designed “to harmonize with the general 


desires and ideals common to all mankind.” Our ' 


United States policies have been successful be- 
cause they do so harmonize. 

The United Nations has always been important 
as a great center for that harmonizing. Now it 
is more so than ever. To an increasing number 
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of new nations membership in it is the greatest 
tangible proof to the world that they are now 
sovereign. That is the main reason why they at- 
tach such great importance to it. There is no 
better way for the United States to keep their 
confidence, and to prove that we ungrudgingly 
and wholeheartedly welcome their sovereignty, 
than for us to work with them through the United 
Nations. 

Our foreign policy must have more than physi- 
val strength, vital though that is. It must also 
have great and magnanimous purposes, and it 
must find ways to express those purposes so that 
the peoples of the world will understand and wel- 
come them. Economic cooperation through the 
United Nations is, preeminently, such a way. In- 
deed it can be one of the indispensable ingredients 
of peace on earth. 


Views Invited on 1960 GATT Talks 
on Import Restrictions 


Press release 125 dated March 15 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Committee for Reciprocity Information 
(CRI) on March 15 issued a notice inviting the 
public to submit views in connection with con- 
sultations scheduled during 1960 under the pro- 
visions of articles XII, XIV, and XVIII:B of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). The consultations will be conducted 
by a panel of 13 countries, including the United 
States, at three different meetings in May, July, 
and October and will relate to the use of import 
restrictions for balance-of-payments reasons by 
the following countries: 


May July October 
Austria Finland Australia 
Brazil France Burma 
Denmark Ghana Ceylon 
Greece Israel Chile 
India Norway Indonesia 
Malaya Sweden Japan 
Uruguay Turkey New Zealand 

Yugoslavia Pakistan 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


The consultations will afford the opportunity 
for the panel to review the economic and financial 
situation of the consulting countries individually, 
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to explore in this context the possibilities for fur- 
ther relaxation of their import restrictions, and 
to discuss moderation of particular policies and 
practices that have proved unduly burdensome 
to exporters in other countries. 

Written statements concerning problems caused 
by import restrictions in the countries listed above 
should be submitted to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, Tariff Commission Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D.C. If the statements are 
to be useful in connection with the scheduled con- 
sultations, they should be received by April 15, 
1960, for those countries consulting in May; May 
15, 1960, for those countries consulting in July; 
and August 15, 1960, for those countries consulting 
in October. The statements should be as com- 
pletely documented as possible and include specific 
details. 

The CRI is an interagency group within the 
U.S. Government which receives views of inter- 
ested persons regarding proposed or existing trade 
agreements and actions related to such agree- 
ments. It is prepared to receive at any time state- 
ments from the public regarding import 
restrictions imposed by any contracting party to 
the GATT. Where the countries involved are not 
scheduled for consultations, statements submitted 
in accordance with the instructions set forth at 
the end of the Committee’s formal notice attached 
to this release will nevertheless be helpful in pre- 
paring for informal bilateral discussions con- 
ducted by the U.S. Government from time to time, 
as may be considered appropriate. This notice 
is intended to call attention specifically to sched- 
uled consultations under GATT articles XII, 
XIV, and XVIII:B and sets forth in detail the 
types of information which American traders, 
business firms, labor organizations, and other in- 
terested individuals or associations may wish to 
submit. 


NOTICE INVITING PUBLIC VIEWS 


COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


CONSULTATIONS with certain contracting parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade regarding the 
application of quantitative import restrictions imposed for 
balance-of-payments reasons, under the provisions of 
Articles XII, and XVIII:B, and discrimination in the 
application of such restrictions under the provisions of 
Article XIV. 

SUBMISSION of information to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information regarding these consultations. 
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CLosine Dates for submission of written statements: 
April 15, 1960, for May consultations; May 15, 1960, for 
July consultations; and August 15, 1960, for October 
consultations. 

It is the intention of the Contracting Parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to enter into 
consultation with certain of the parties regarding their 
application of quantitative import restrictions imposed 
for balance-of-payments reasons, under Articles XII, and 
XVIII:B of said Agreement, and regarding discrimina- 
tion in the application of such restrictions under the pro- 
visions of Article XIV. 

The consultation will be conducted separately with each 
consulting country during 1960 by a panel of thirteen 
countries, including the United States. The consulting 
countries and the expected timing of their consultations 
are as follows: 


May July October 
Austria Finland Australia 
Brazil France Burma 
Denmark Ghana Ceylon 
Greece Israel Chile 
India Norway Indonesia 
Malaya Sweden Japan 
Uruguay Turkey New Zealand 

Yugoslavia Pakistan 
Rhodesia/ 
Nyasaland 


During each consultation the Contracting Parties will 
have the opportunity (1) to review the country’s financial 
and economic situation and (2) in this context to discuss 
the possibilities for further relaxation of the level of its 
import restrictions, a lessening of the discriminatory 
application of these restrictions, and the moderation 
of particular policies and practices which are especially 
burdensome to the exporters of other countries adhering 
to the General Agreement. 

American traders, business firms, labor organizations 
and other individuals or associations which have an in- 
terest in exporting to one or more of the consulting 
countries may, as a result of their own experience, wish 
to submit information relating to (2) above which will 
be useful to the United States Government during the 
course of the consultations. 

Representations to the Committee in response to this 
invitation might include the view, together with all avail- 
able supporting information, that: 


1. Quantitative import restrictions affecting goods 
available from the United States have resulted in un- 
necessary damage to the commercial or economic interest 
of the United States, its citizens or organizations; 

2. Not even minimum commercial quantities of imports 
of specific commodities from the United States are per- 
mitted, to the impairment of regular channels of trade; 

3. Trade is being restrained by complex or arbitrary 
licensing procedures, or lack of adequate information 
available to traders regarding import regulations; 

4. Reasonable access to a traditional foreign market 
has not been restored for a particular commodity, even 
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though the country concerned has substantially relaxed 
its restrictions on imports in general; 

5. The long-standing application of import restrictions 
by a country on a particular product has been accom- 
panied by the growth of uneconomic output of that product 
within the country; or 

6. Discrimination exists in the treatment of goods avail- 
able from the United States as compared with the treat- 
ment afforded similar goods from other countries with 
convertible currencies. 


In order to permit adequate consideration of views and 
information, it is requested that all responses be sub- 
mitted to the Committee for Reciprocity Information by 
April 15, 1960, regarding the countries consulting in May ; 
by May 15, 1960, regarding the countries consulting in 
July; and by August 15, 1960, regarding the countries 
consulting in October. Information submitted to the 
Committee after these dates will be considered to the 
extent time permits. 

All communications on this matter, in fifteen copies, 
should be addressed to: The Secretary, Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commission Building, 
Washington, D.C. Views may be submitted in confidence, 


if desired. 
By direction of the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation this 15th day of March 1960. 
Epwakp YARDLEY, 
Eeecutive Secretary, 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 


U.S. and U.K. Recess Air Talks 


Press release 133 dated March 17 


The civil aviation discussions between the 
United Kingdom and the United States which 
began in Barbados on the 24th of February are 
being recessed to be resumed in London in a few 
weeks’ time. Full opportunity was taken of the 
presence of the delegates in Barbados for a com- 
prehensive review of the route schedules to the 
bilateral agreement between the United States 
and the United Kingdom insofar as the Carib- 
bean area is concerned. Subject to a few out- 
standing points which require further study, the 
heads of delegations agreed to recommend ex- 
panded route schedules to their Governments for 
this area. As regards other areas, both delega- 
tions indicated that the exchange of views during 
the past few weeks had been highly beneficial and 
expect that the resumed negotiations will lead to 
a mutually advantageous expansion of routes. 


*60 Stat. 1499; Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 1507 (BuLiLeTIn of Apr. 7, 1946, p. 584). 
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The bilateral air transport services agreement 
between the United States and the United King- 
dom provides the basis for a joint review of inter- 
national air services conducted by airlines of the 
two countries on routes to and from the United 
States and the United Kingdom. The consulta- 
tion which was recessed on March 16 was one of 
a series of meetings between representatives of 
the two Governments since the agreement was 


concluded in February 1946. The last meeting 
prior to the consultation in Barbados was held 3 
years ago. Since that time both sides have wished 
to discuss a number of questions arising from air 
services over the routes in the agreement, and 
considerable progress has been made. 

The delegations have returned home to study 
the proposals made by each side before the con- 
ference resumes. 








THE CONGRESS 





Department Supports U.S. Membership in International Development Association 


Statement by Under Secretary Dillon’ 


I welcome the opportunity to appear before 
this committee to urge favorable action on the bill 
before you [H.R. 11001] to authorize the U.S. to 
accept membership in the proposed International 
Development Association.2 The Department of 
State fully supports the proposed legislation. 

In his statement to you Secretary [of the Treas- 
ury Robert B.] Anderson described in detail the 
structure and functions of the International De- 
velopment Association. I should like to talk 
about the relation of the Association to our for- 
eign policy objectives. 

The basic premises behind the idea of the In- 
ternational Development Association can be stated 
simply and briefly. The less developed countries 
of the free world must have a satisfactory rate 
of economic growth if they are to maintain their 
freedom and develop into stable, effective, respon- 


*Made before Subcommittee I of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency on Mar. 17 (press release 130). 

*For President Eisenhower’s message transmitting a 
Special report on the IDA to the Congress, see BULLETIN 
of Mar. 14, 1960, p. 422. 
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sible societies. It is an important objective of 
U.S. foreign policy to help these countries achieve 
adequate economic growth. 


Cooperative Approach to Development 


But the job of helping the low-income countries 
is not one that the United States alone can accom- 
plish. It requires the combined efforts of all the 
economically advanced nations of the free world. 
It is right and proper that those nations whose 
incomes and savings are high should help the 
developing countries to economic and social prog- 
ress. This has been the normal pattern of the 
past. Our own growth on this continent was sub- 
stantially aided by other nations economically 
more mature than we. 

Today in a world community in which two- 
thirds of the world’s people are striving to throw 
off the tyranny of poverty, disease, and illiteracy, 
it is imperative that all free nations help, lest 
these peoples, overwhelmed by massive problems, 
exchange the tyranny of poverty for the tyranny 
of the all-pervasive, all-controlling state. We, 
who value liberty, tolerance, and the free and 
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open exchange of ideas, owe it to ourselves to en- 
large the community of nations that can meet the 
aspirations of their peoples for economic and so- 
cial betterment in an environment of freedom. 

Thus, the first basic premise of the IDA is co- 
operative sharing among all free-world nations of 
the responsibility for helping the less developed 
countries, a task to which all contribute but to 
which the economically stronger members make 
a proportionately larger contribution. 

In the IDA the economically advanced coun- 
tries would subscribe 76 percent of the capital of 
the Association, and their subscriptions would be 
freely convertible. The low-income countries 
would subscribe 24 percent of the capital, but only 
10 percent of their subscriptions would be in con- 
vertible currencies. Ninety percent of their sub- 
scriptions would be in national currencies, usable 
primarily for development projects in their own 
countries. 


External Capital on Flexible Terms 


The second basic premise of the IDA is that 
the less developed countries need external capital 
on flexible repayment terms. Developing coun- 
trices need to import from abroad the technology, 
the industrial materials, and the capital equipment 
on which growth depends. For this purpose they 
can use their export earnings, they can encourage 
the inflow of private investment capital, and they 
can borrow on conventional terms from existing 
public lending institutions. 

For some of the low-income countries, especially 
those which have already achieved momentum in 
their development, these three sources are adequate 
to permit a satisfactory rate of growth. But for 
many other developing countries, additional 
sources of capital on easier terms are needed. In 
some of them export earnings can barely finance 
the import of essential consumer goods; there is 
little left with which to finance imports of capital 
goods required for growth. Private capital is 
slow to move because underdevelopment is itself 
a deterrent. The low level of labor skills, the 
limited local market, the absence of basic facilities 
such as roads, power, and communications on 
which private enterprise depends, the uncertain 
political climate are all obstacles to a greater flow 
of private funds. 

Many of these countries, of course, obtain loans 
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from the International Bank and the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank. Both institutions have made sub- 
stantial sums available for imports of capital 
goods. But the borrowing capacity of the low- 
income countries is limited. Loans from the In- 
ternational Bank and the Export-Import Bank 
must be serviced in hard currency at rates of in- 
terest determined by market conditions. The need 
for capital imports of many developing countries 
far exceeds their capacity to service loans on nor- 
mal banking terms. Many projects that are sound 
in conception and basic for growth cannot be 
financed by conventional loans, 

Therefore, supplementary funds are needed to 
provide capital on easier terms for the multitude 
of projects and programs that cannot otherwise 
be set in motion. This is the job of our own De- 
velopment Loan Fund. It is also the job envis- 
aged for the proposed International Development 
Association. The IDA can be most clearly 
grasped if it is thought of as an institution with 
the same basic purpose as the DLF but, by virtue 
of its international membership, one in which 
others can participate fully in doing the job that 
must be done. 
Development Loan Fund, would provide growth 
capital for meritorious projects on terms that do 
not overburden the economies of the borrowers. 

The IDA should not be thought of as a substi- 
tute for the Development Loan Fund, nor should 
its establishment be the occasion for any lessening 
of our national effort. The need for development 
capital is too great for that. The United States 
must, moreover, have economic instruments of its 
own which will be responsive to national needs 
and foreign policy considerations. The IDA 
should be regarded rather as an additional source 
of capital, an important addition that increases 
the total flow of development funds from free- 
world sources and one that helps thereby to ad- 
vance an important objective of United States 
policy. 


Affiliation With International Bank 

The third basic premise behind the IDA is that 
it should be closely affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Bank. The IDA will be financing much 
the same type of project as the International Bank. 
Both the parent and the affiliate will be examining 
development programs, determining priorities, 
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judging the technical feasibility and economic 
soundness of specific projects. This will be their 
day-to-day work. The essential difference will not 
be in this day-to-day function. It will be in the 
repayment obligations imposed on borrowers. It 
is entirely logical, therefore, that the IDA should 
be closely tied to the International Bank. 

The International Bank has had more than a 
decade of experience in financing the development 
requirements of its members. It has sound man- 
agement, a skilled staff, and single-minded devo- 
tion to promoting economic growth. It enjoys 
the confidence of its 68 members. The affiliation 
of the IDA with the IBRD will assure that scarce 
resources are put to optimum use. 

These then are the three basic ideas behind the 
International Development Association: to enlist 
the participation of all free-world countries in 
providing growth capital to the less developed 
areas, to provide this capital on flexible terms, 
and to assure sound management through utiliz- 
ing a tried international institution. 


Relation of IDA to Other Development Institutions 


The IDA will be one of several development 
institutions, each fashioned to do a particular 
job and to meet a particular need. Let us see 
how the Association relates to the other institu- 
tions that are now engaged in providing capital 
for economic development. 

We have two national lending agencies. First 
there is the Export-Import Bank, which promotes 
the trade of the U.S. Export-Import Bank loans 
must be repaid in dollars on conventional bank- 
ing terms. Then we have the Development Loan 
Fund. The Fund finances development projects 
that cannot meet the repayment criteria of the 
Export-Import Bank or other hard-loan institu- 
tions. Its loans are made on flexible repayment 
terms, many of them carrying a lower rate of 
interest and permitting repayment in local cur- 
rency. These two institutions complement each 
other. 

We have recently helped to establish the Inter- 
American Development Bank to promote eco- 
nomic growth in the Americas, where we have 
especially close historical relations. This institu- 
tion will have two departments: one to finance 
development projects on normal banking terms 
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as in the case of the IBRD or the Export-Import 
Bank; the other to provide financing on more 
flexible terms as is done by the DLF and as is 
proposed for the new IDA. Its creation has stim- 
ulated the more developed Latin American coun- 
tries to contribute capital for the growth of those 
in the Americas who are much less developed. 
The responsibility for management and for allo- 
cation of resources among competing claimants 
will be a responsibility of the Latin American 
countries themselves. The institution will in- 
crease the total flow of capital, give cohesion to 
the Americas, and impetus to development. Thus 
it performs functions over and above those per- 
formed by our national financing instruments. 

Then there are the international institutions. 
There is the International Bank that provides 
loan capital for development projects. It is sim- 
ilar to our Export-Import Bank in that its loans 
are hard loans. But the IBRD was created to 
enable many countries to pool their resources and 
share the burden. It gets the bulk of its funds 
from the private capital markets of the world 
with the help of the guaranties of its member 
governments. 

There is the International Finance Corporation, 
an affiliate of the International Bank. Its pur- 
pose is to stimulate private investment in the less 
developed countries by associating its capital 
in private ventures. Its resources have been 
subscribed by government members. 

There is, however, no widely based interna- 
tional organization that pools the resources of 
many countries for the purpose of providing 
development capital on flexible repayment terms. 
This is the function that the new IDA will 
perform. 

The IDA will not duplicate or compete with 
other lending institutions. It will increase the 
total flow of development capital to the newly 
developing areas. It will provide financing of 
a kind not now available from any other free- 
world multilateral institution. It will perform 
a valuable service in promoting not only the 
growth but also the cohesion of the countries of 
the free world. 

I urge this committee to take early favorable 
action to authorize the United States to join with 
the other free-world nations in the establishment 
of the Association. 
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The Mutual Security Program in the Far East 


Statement by J. Graham Parsons 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs * 


I welcome the opportunity to appear before you 
in support of the Mutual Security Program. My 
responsibility has to do with the Far East and 
extends from Japan and Korea on the northeast 
through China and southeast Asia around to 
Burma and down through Indonesia to Australia 
and New Zealand. Well over a third of the peo- 
ple on earth live in this area, more than 650 mil- 
lion in Communist China, north Viet-Nam, and 
north Korea and 350 million in 13 countries of 
the free Far East. These free countries are dis- 
tributed on islands and peninsulas around the 
central heartland of Communist-controlled China. 
This fact is a constant preoccupation for all of 
these countries as indeed it is for us too. 

It is our aim to help preserve the hard-won 
independence of these countries and to assist them 
in their aspirations for a better life for their peo- 
ples. We have long considered these aims to be 
important in our own broad self-interest, but we 
also value our cordial and cooperative relations 
with these peoples for other, less materialistic 
reasons. The harsh reality, however, is that they 
are menaced by the overbearing presence of Red 
China, whose leaders are dedicated, in the words 
of one of them, Liu Shao-chi, “to .. . trans- 
form the present world into a Communist 
world.” ? Given the disparity in population, the 
peripheral position of the free countries of the 
area, their lesser material strength, and, for most 
of them, their newness, it is obvious that a grave 
imbalance of power exists in the Far East. It is 
our countervailing presence which redresses this 
balance, and it must continue to do so. Nowhere, 


* Made before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
Mar. 8. 
? Liu Shao-chi, How To Be a Good Communist, 1951. 
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I venture to say, does the presence, prestige, and 
power of the United States play a more vital role 
than in this area. A key instrument, in fact the 
indispensable instrument, in our relative success 
to date has been the Mutual Security Program. 


A Turning of the Tide in the Far East 


In this pivotal year, at the close of a turbulent 
decade, I would like briefly to look first at the past, 
to see where we have come with the help of this 
program, and then at the future in an effort 
to foresee something of the nature and dimensions 
of the challenge ahead in the 1960’s. We might 
take this look in the context of a question, “Have 
we reached a turning of the tide in the Far East?” 

Looking back to the early 1950’s, the picture was 
anything but promising. Following the conquest 
of the mainland by the Chinese Red Army, there 
were the devastating war years in Korea and on 
the Indochina Peninsula, where at one time it ap- 
peared that the Communist aggressors would 
greatly enlarge their area of control. The tur- 
bulence of those years was also marked by Com- 
munist terrorism and armed insurrection in such 
countries as Indonesia, Burma, Malaya, and the 
Philippines. Prospects for the Government of 
the Republic of China were precarious, and of 
course Japan had not yet recovered its vitality and 
strength. These were the unpromising circum- 
stances which faced the forerunners of the Mutual 
Security Program. The atmosphere was one of 
crisis, and the constant threat was direct and in- 
direct aggression. Hence the emphasis of U.S. 
policy was on security, to be attained through the 
support of local forces, through the creation of a 
defensive base system backed by our mobile 
military power, and through the negotiation 
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of bilateral treaties of mutual security and the 
multilateral ANZUS [Australia-New Zealand- 
United States] and SEATO [Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization]. These countermeasures 
followed rather than preceded the repeated ag- 
gression of the Communists on both the northern 
and southern flanks of Communist China and in 
the Taiwan Strait. 

We take satisfaction that there has been no 
further alienation of territory to the Communists, 
that Communist probes in 1958 in the Taiwan 
Strait and in 1959 in Laos were damped down, 
and that Communist terrorism in the countries of 
the area has been largely eliminated. Although 
the activities of Communist China in all border 
areas indicate that stabilization is inimical] to its 
objectives, stabilization has nonetheless been sub- 
stantially achieved. 

The checking of the flood tide of Communist 
territorial expansion was accompanied by im- 
portant political and psychological changes in 
many countries of the area. At the outset of the 
decade, former colonial peoples looked askance 
at the Western Powers, whom they identified with 
their former exploitation, and felt a certain af- 
finity for the Communist powers, whom they 
tended to identify with the cause of nationalism. 

In the last several years, however, the Chinese 
Communists through various ill-judged acts, in- 
cluding their political and economic interference 
in Japan, their belligerent action in the Taiwan 
Strait, their utter suppression of Tibet despite 
written guarantees, and their pressures upon 
India and Indonesia, have cast away the favorable 
image of themselves which the new countries of 
Asia had previously held. Increasingly the prop- 
er distinction is being drawn between the motiva- 
tions of the free world and of the Communist 
world. None of these countries would now vol- 
untarily accept Communist solutions. Since the 
Quemoy crisis the governments and, to an in- 
creasing extent, people in the Far East have be- 
come aware of the relationship between American 
policy toward Red China and their very survival. 
The presence of the United States, its readiness 
to meet its commitments, and its demonstrated 
ability to do so promptly have helped to instill a 
new confidence. This has brought a degree of 
consolidation and progress which would have 
seemed foolishly optimistic in the early years of 
the decade. 
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The Mutual Security Program has been a vital 
instrument of policy during this decade of crisis 
and survival. At the close of the decade we may, 
I think, affirm that there has been a favorable 
turning of the tide in the free countries of the 
Far East, both from the standpoint of checking 
Communist expansion and from that of the psy- 
chology and attitudes of their peoples. 


Chinese Communist Objectives 


These developments have, of course, implica- 
tions for our future programs which must and 
will be considered. However, it is first necessary 
to consider whether within Red China and the 
other Communist-controlled areas there has also 
been or is in prospect a turning of the tide in our 
favor. 

Let us ask ourselves if there has been any altera- 
tion of Chinese Communist objectives or any 
mellowing of its methods. At Warsaw, in our am- 
bassadorial talks, there has been consistent refusal 
to renounce the use of force in the Taiwan 
Strait. Over Peiping radio there come repeated 
demands for the United States to leave the western 
Pacific. There also come repeated heated charges 
that we are seeking to create “two Chinas.” Re- 
peatedly the Chinese Communists revert to tactics 
of bluster and threat as they did in January when 
the Japanese signed with us the new Treaty of 
Mutual Cooperation and Security? We may in 
future expect tactical shifts from time to time, 
but any fundamental change in Communist 
strategy is unlikely. We should recognize that 
there has been no favorable turning of the tide 
in Communist Asia so far as intent, attitudes, or 
methods go and none is in prospect. 

Looking ahead it is also pertinent to assess, 
first, the solidarity of the Sino-Soviet alliance in 
the light of their respective national interests and, 
second, the prospects for continued growth in the 
military and industrial power of the Red Chinese 
regime. 

On the first question, it seems evident that up to 
the present the forces making for continued 
solidarity, a common ideology, the shared goal of 
Communist world domination, and the advantage 
which each partner derives from having a power- 
ful ally at its rear are of overriding importance. 
Although Moscow speaks currently in terms of 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Feb. 8, 1960, p. 184. 
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“peaceful coexistence” while Peiping talks in more 
bellicose accents, the Chinese Communists continue 
to recognize openly Soviet leadership of the Com- 
munist camp. They continue to derive new in- 
crements of military and industrial strength from 
massive Soviet assistance. However, the frontier 
between Russia and China is not like our unde- 
fended border with Canada; the ancient Great 
Wall of China may one day have implications in 
the modern world, which also has its barbarians. 
Recent tactical and doctrinal differences are in 
fact an interesting subject for discussion, particu- 
larly as projected toward the future. It would be 
imprudent, however, to plan on any assumption 
other than a continuance of the present solidarity 
of the Sino-Soviet axis. 


Prospects for Growth of Communist China’s Power 


It is when one considers prospects for further 
growth of Communist China’s power that the con- 
tinuing importance of the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram becomes yet more evident. 

A comparison of Communist China’s growth 
with that of the Soviet Union during their first 
two 5-year plans—1928-37 in the case of the Soviet 
Union and 1953-62 in the case of Communist 
China—is enlightening. Total Soviet industrial 
output in the decade of its first two 5-year plans 
increased by about 130 percent, while, on best 
available estimates, Chinese Communist output 
will have increased by 300 percent during a com- 
parable period. Growth in Soviet steel produc- 
tion was fourfold to 17.7 million tons while the 
comparable increase in China is about eighteenfold 
to a projected 25 million tons by 1962. It seems 
clear that in the years ahead, in terms of overall 
economic growth and especially in heavy industry, 
Communist China could become one of the major 
powers. 

While many other factors enter into an estimate 
of national power, particularly in relation to 
capacity to wage modern war, the foregoing pro- 
vides sufficient indication that the free Far East 
will continue to live for an indefinite period in 
proximity to a menacing neighbor with a for- 
midable growth potential. It would be prudent 
at the least to assume that the imbalance of power 
will, as in the 1950’s, have to be redressed from 
outside the area, 

Now the prospect outlined above is not neces- 
sarily one which will actually be realized over the 
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There is without doubt great weariness 
among the overworked and overstimulated masses 


decade. 


of rural and urban China. There is discontent, 
there are dislocations of production and distribu- 
tion. Above all, agriculture lags behind even the 
regime’s revised figures. The food problem may 


- 


well vex Communist leaders for as long as they ° 


retain power, and when one considers that the Red 


Army is derived from the peasantry, the poten- | 


tial threat to the regime becomes evident. Here 
again, however, it would be folly to base policy on 
an assumption of collapse. 


Inasmuch as Chinese Communist leaders clearly | 


anticipate success, it is not to be expected that 
they will soon desire to reach any form of accom- 
modation or will see any need to modify, except 
momentarily, their harsh attitudes. We must in- 


stead anticipate that the Chinese Communists will | 


resort to force whenever it suits their purpose and 
that the threat of force, spoken or unspoken, will 
remain a major instrument of their policies. The 
rigid ideological conformity and discipline of the 
Peiping regime can result only in the maintenance 


of pressures and tensions and will inhibit it from , 


seeking genuine compromise on international 
issues. 

During these past several years Chinese Com- 
munist leaders have amply demonstrated to us, to 
their neighbors, in fact to the whole world their 
arrogant and aggressive attitudes. Whether in 
the Warsaw talks or elsewhere, they confront us 
with only two alternatives of policy toward them. 
Either we must continue to do what is necessary 
to deter or defeat their aggression, or we must 
make overtures which would be regarded by them 
and by our allies as an indication of weakness or 
weariness. It has, I think, become clear to most 


of us that this latter alternative would have the | 


most grievous effects and would jeopardize all 
that has been gained in the free Far East in the 
1950’s, where, as I have said, we feel that there 
has been a turning of the tide. There has been 
no ebb in Communist China, nor can we safely 
proceed on the assumption that there is one in 
prospect. 

From the foregoing you will note that out of 
the experience of the fifties we believe we are con- 
fronted with two somewhat contrasting situations. 
The situation of the free countries has improved, 
our relations with them have generally become 
closer and more understanding, and the outlook 
is promising. 
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with respect to Communist China is just as in- 
tractable as before, and we must be prepared for 
the possibility of continuing and perhaps increas- 
ing challenge to us and to the free-world countries 
of the area. At the heart of our task, then, is a 
continuing examination of the implications of 
both these situations for the future of the Mutual 
Security Program. We endeavor to keep this 
continually in mind in our longer term considera- 
tion of MSP planning, which is more than ever 
required if we are to meet the challenge of the 
sixties successfully. 


Mutual Security Proposals for Far East 


Inasmuch as I am before you today to support 
the administration’s request for MSP authorizing 
legislation for fiscal year 1961 only, I will now 
devote the remainder of this statement to our 
current needs with but limited reference to longer 
term implications. A full exposition of the de- 
tails of the mutual security proposals by country 
will be found in the Far East regional book and 
the worldwide book, which have been prepared 
with great care to provide classified and nonclassi- 
fied information which we believe the committee 
requires. 

For the Far East, the total request is $1,231 
million, of which $692 million is for military 
assistance and $539 million is for economic and 
technical assistance. Of the latter amount, $493 
million is for defense support, predominantly for 
Korea, Viet-Nam, and Taiwan to maintain their 
defensive strength. 

For economic growth we are relying primarily 
upon the Development Loan Fund, which in 2 
years has approved loans totaling $196 million 
in the Far East. The DLF expects to approve 
a substantial number of loans in the area in fiscal 
year 1961. 

More than half of the military assistance is 
directed to Korea and Taiwan to maintain and 
selectively modernize forces which are essential 
to the forward defense strategy of the United 
States. This selective modernization is urgently 
needed and is overdue. 

In the face of demonstrated Chinese Communist 
aggressiveness, there continues to be a threat to 
survival in the Far East. Accordingly there 
must in our opinion continue to be heavy empha- 
sis on the military aid and defense support sectors. 
I will be prepared, along with my colleagues 
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from the Department of Defense, to answer ques- 
tions as to the rationale for levels of local forces, 
both in the divided countries (Korea, China, and 
Viet-Nam), where large defense forces are clearly 
needed, and in other countries, where the utility 
and relationship of local forces to overall needs 
is less apparent. 

At this point I would like to emphasize that the 
conventional forces of our friends and allies in 
the Far East provide an important measure of 
immediate deterrence to Communist probes. 
They are, moreover, necessary if we are to con- 
tinue to have a capability for flexible, graduated 
response to Communist probes such as we have 
witnessed these past 2 years. They provide a 
time cushion not merely for the interval until 
mobile United States and other free-world forces 
can be brought to bear but for the effective use 
of diplomatic and psychological deterrents. In 
the absence of such a time cushion the reaction 
to a Communist probe would be a choice between 
withdrawal and holocaust. But with ready, 
trained, conventional forces present, the means 
are available to make a graduated flexible re- 
sponse until the degree of risk becomes greater 
than the Communist aggressor is prepared to 
accept. We thus believe that the maintenance of 
these conventional forces is an important element 
in free-world efforts to preserve its integrity and 
the general peace. 

In the execution of the military assistance pro- 
gram in the current year, and in plans for fiscal 
1961, stress has been given to decentralization of 
decisionmaking authority to the country team and 
regional unified command. Another noteworthy 
development has occurred in the country of our 
largest MAP program, the Republic of Korea. 
A determined effort by the Korean Armed Forces 
has resulted in marked improvement in supply 
and logistic management. The planning and 
initial efforts to remedy weaknesses that were dis- 
cussed with the committee last year, plus a dedi- 
cated effort by Korean and American service 
people, have resulted in standards of performance 
that approach our requirements. 

An important segment of aid to the three 
divided countries of the Far East is in the form 
of defense support—56 percent of the global re- 
quest—to help those countries carry the costs of 
their heavy military burdens. It is in these coun- 
tries, with their former internal economic struc- 
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tures fragmented by demarcation lines, neutral 
zones, or the Taiwan Strait, that support on a 
grant basis seems unlikely to be wholly replaced 
by loans. Nonetheless, even in Korea, China, and 
Viet-Nam, every effort will be made to emphasize 
economic reconstruction concurrently with the 
provision of military assistance. 


Economic Support 


We have long realized that mere survival is not 
enough for the free peoples of the Far East. They 
need to develop a vested interest in their future. 
Social and economic progress, rising standards of 
living, plus mature and stable national institu- 
tions, are all necessary if their aspirations are to 
be met and if the Communist forced-draft 
methods of production are to continue to be re- 
jected. Governments and peoples must be en- 
abled to make progress adequate to maintain faith 
in themselves and in a society with traditional cul- 
tural and human values. Particularly in the light 
of the efforts which these countries are making to 
insure survival, the United States should continue 
to give emphasis to the other major objective of 
the Mutual Security Program, economic develop- 
ment. Such an emphasis should be related to the 
turning of the tide in the free countries of the Far 
East. 

In the 1950’s the character of our economic sup- 
port programs was strongly influenced by a recur- 
rent “crisis” atmosphere. Governments were new, 
and conditions were so insecure that there ap- 
peared to be constant danger that in some way or 
another communism might take over. Improvisa- 
tion and what we have called crash programs 
could then be justified, and they did, by and large, 
achieve results. Today, however, improvisation is 
less justifiable. Henceforth we can, I hope, relate 
our actions less and less to immaturity of national 
institutions and fear of imminent economic or 
political disaster and more to growing stability 
and the long haul of patient economic develop- 
ment. Our programs in the Far East, now 
bolstered by the new instrumentality, the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, henceforth will be considered 
more and more in this light. 

There are certain situations where impact proj- 
ects are still necessary to assist governments in 
convincing their peoples that free-world aid, in 
distinction to available Sino-Soviet aid, is helping 
them and does produce results. By and large, 
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however, I believe that we should increasingly pay 
attention to basic undertakings which will help 
governments, now fully alert to the dangers of 
communism, to make economic progress at a pace 
which will remain ahead of their people’s material 
expectations and will not tempt them to resort to 
revolutionary social changes. We should, of 
course, spare no effort to develop our programs in 
a manner as responsive as possible to local psy- 
chology and needs. This requires unremitting 
effort on the part of our officials to understand the 


viewpoint of local leaders. The effort can be — 


aided at times by institutional arrangements 
which give a true partnership flavor to our pro- 
grams. Quite apart from concrete results of these 
programs in improving the well-being of Asian 
peoples there is a byproduct of incalculable value 
if they come to feel that we are truly interested, as 
I believe we are, in their aspirations and in their 
success. They devoutly aspire to economic inde- 
pendence as well as political independence, and it 
is our aim to help them in this regard. 

In planning economic support we should re- 
member that there is a basic difference between 
our past efforts in Europe and our current efforts 
in the Far East. In Europe the task was re- 
habilitation. In Asia it is a task of creation. In 
Europe we worked with mature, advanced nations 
in a well-integrated central region. In the Far 
East we are working in what is not truly a region 
at all and chiefly with new countries who have had 
everything to learn for themselves, 


Program for Taiwan 

Considerations such as these lead to a conviction 
that our aid concepts in the Far East in the period 
ahead require careful review. This process has 
already begun. One place where we are ready to 
agree to a new approach is Taiwaa, where the 
Republic of China has made such notable progress 
that, despite the inescapably heavy defense bur- 
den, new strides toward economic viability seem 
possible. 

On Taiwan a sound economic foundation now 
exists and provides a basis for major economic de- 
velopment. The population is literate, energetic, 
and resourceful. A good transportation system 
and improving power supplies are available. The 
Government is especially aware of the need for an 
economic breakthrough both to maintain political 
stability and to demonstrate what can be achieved 
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by free Chinese in contrast to the totalitarian 
mainland regime. 

The proposed economic aid program for fiscal 
year 1961 combines the use of defense support 
grants and DLF loans to help the Chinese Gov- 
ernment put into effect the difficult economic de- 
cisions required to accelerate investment while at 
the same time maintaining heavy military bur- 
dens. These decisions include close scrutiny of 
the military budget, adoption of noninflationary 
fiscal and credit policies, tax reforms to encourage 
investment and savings, uniform and realistic ex- 
change rates, liberalized foreign exchange con- 
trols, and a reduction of governmental activities 
competing with private enterprise. This Chinese 
action will contribute significantly to the estab- 
lishment of an investment climate attractive to 
domestic and foreign capital and will make possi- 
ble greater growth than Taiwan has thus far 
achieved. As free China develops greater 
strength, it will be able to carry a larger share of 
costs both of its military establishment and its 
civilian economy. This will permit reductions in 
U.S. defense support aid. 

In another country, Japan, we are phasing out 
the limited, but valuable, programs of technical 
assistance which helped over the past 6 years to 
add new dimensions to the growing ties between 
Japanese and American industrial, labor, and 
professional leaders. We ask this year only the 
amount required for an orderly termination of 
this program in fiscal year 1961. However, I 
should like to note here that the past year has 
witnessed the negotiation of a new Treaty of 
Mutual Cooperation and Security, which, when 
ratified by both countries, will be the tangible ex- 
pression of a voluntary and longer term relation- 
ship between Japan and the United States, At 
the same time military aid to Japan is becoming 
more selective and limited and includes cost shar- 
ing and sales projects in the current year. Note 
should also be made of the fact that important 
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Japanese assistance is being extended to countries 
of southeast Asia both in the form of reparations 
and special assistance. We will in the year ahead 
lose no opportunity to encourage other countries 
and the United Nations as well in appropriate 
ways to add their assistance in increasing measure 
to that which comes from us. 

Finally, in closing, I should like to revert once 
again to the central preoccupation of all of these 
countries and of ourselves in the Far East, namely 
the implacable Chinese Communist regime. Over 
recent months we have seen in varying degrees, in 
all the countries of the free Far East, apprehen- 
sion lest steps taken in our unremitting search 
for a decent peace should be the precursor of some 
form of compromise with the Chinese Communists. 
Accordingly in the Far East we will be concerned 
with assuring that the efforts being made to 
achieve a détente with the Soviet Union shall not 
unsettle and unbalance the Far Eastern region, 
whore in 1960 the situation is so much more prom- 
ising than appeared possible only a few years ago. 
It is our conviction that the maintenance of our 
effort and our basic posture and policies in the 
Far East is essential. Only thus can the countries 
there be assured that they can count on us in the 
face of Communist threats. Such confidence on 
the part of nations of the free Far East is a pre- 
requisite to continued relative success in the 1960’s 
for us and for them. 

In the years just ahead we can be certain of one 
thing. The free countries of the Far East will de- 
pend for their survival upon the continuity of 
U.S. policy. This means the continuation of eco- 
nomic and military aid to help them resist Com- 
munist attempts to encroach upon their freedom 
and frustrate their peaceful economic develop- 
ment. Our policy can continue to succeed if we 
persevere in our chosen course of action and make 
adequate provision for its support. In our view 
the minimum adequate provision would be the 
sums which we are requesting for the Far East in 
fiscal year 1961. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings* 


Adjourned During March 1960 


Five-Nation Disarmament Committee ieee eee eldest a. 4° SY BB OEIDON Jan. 25-Mar. 2 

U.N. Commission on Permanent Sovereignty Over Natural Re- New York Feb. 16—Mar. 4 
sources: 2d Session. 

ILO Governing Body: 144th Session . . ........ =... £Geneva. Feb. 22—Mar. 4 

FAO Consultative Subcommittee on the Economic Aspects of Rice: Saigon . Feb. 22-Mar. 1 
4th Session. 

ICAO Special Communications Meeting on European-Mediter- Paris. Feb, 23-Mar. 14 
ranean Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control. 

U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: Working Group Geneva. Feb. 29-Mar. 4 
on Statistics of Financial Assets and Liabilities. 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Human Rights: 16th Session. . Geneva. Feb. 29-Mar. 18 

International Bureau of Education: 37th Meeting of Executive Geneva. Mar. 1-2 
Committee. 

IMCO Council: 3d Session eee ree es IGNGON: <6. wos iG 5 Scers.s  SaPa=3 

Foundation for Mutual Assistance in Africa South of the Sahara: Tananarive, Malagasy Repub- Mar. 2-3 
2d Meeting. lic. 

Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences: 5th Meeting of Lima. Mar. 7-11 
Technical Advisory Council. 

IAEA Ad Hoc Preparatory Panel on Third-Party Liability for Vienna . Mar. 7-17 
Nuclear Shipping. 

UNICEF Executive Board and Program Committee. . New York . Mar. 8-16 

Development Assistance Group. . ........... . .. Washington. Mar. 9-11 

U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 16th Session. Bangkok . . Mar. 9-21 

UNESCO Intergovernmental Advisory Committee on Extension of México, D.F. Mar. 14-19 
Primary Education in Latin America. 

GATT Committee III on Expansion of International Trade. . . . Geneva. Mar. 14-25 

FAO European Commission for Control of Foot-and-Mouth Rome. Mar. 16-18 
Disease: 7th Session. 

5th ICAO North Atlantic Ocean Stations Conference. cos ais =e dague . Mar. 17-29 

International Study Group on Lead and Zine: Standing Committee. New York. Mar. 17 (1 day) 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Working Party on Con- Geneva. Mar. 21-25 
struction of Road Vehicles. 

ITU CCITT Working Party 43 (Data Transmission)... ... . Geneva. Mar. 21-28 

UNESCO Intergovernmental Conference on International Oceano- Paris . Mar. 21-29 
graphic Ships: Preparatory Meeting. 

U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Small-Scale Industries and Handi- Singapore. Mar. 24-31 
craft Marketing/Canning and Bottling of Fruit and Food in Co- 
operation with FAO. 

U.N. ECLA Committee of the Whole: 7th Meeting. Santiago . Mar. 28-30 

International Sugar Council: 6th Session ose London Mar. 30-31 

In Session as of March 31, 1960 

Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapons Tests . Geneva. Oct. 31, 1958- 

U.N. Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- New York Feb. 23- 
tories: 11th Session. 

Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee . Geneva. Mar. 15- 

2d U.N. Conference on Law of the Sea SMa ate eee Geneva. Mar. 17- 

ICAO Legal Committee: Subcommittee on Aerial Collision Paris. Mar. 21-— 





1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Mar. 17, 1960. 


Following is a list of abbreviations: CCITT, 





Comité consultatif international télégraphique et téléphonique; CENTO, Central Treaty Organization; ECAFE, Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; ECLA, Economic Commission 
for Latin America; ECOSOC, Economic and Social Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; GATT, General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; IAEA, International Atomic Energy Agency; IA-ECOSOC, Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council; ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization; ICEM, Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration; ILO, International Labor Organization; IMCO, Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization; 
ITU, International Telecommunication Union; NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization; PAHO, Pan American 
Health Organization; SEATO, Southeast Asia Treaty Organization; U.N., United Nations; UNESCO, United Nations 
a tei Scientific and Cultural Organization; UNICEF, United Nations Children’s Fund; WMO, World Meteorological 
rganization. 
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Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings—Continued 


In Session as of March 31, 1960—Continued 


ICAO Legal Committee: Subcommittee on Hire, Charter, and Inter- 
change. 

U.N. ECOSOC Latin American Regional Conference on Narcotic 
Drugs. 

GATT Committee II on Expansion of International Trade . 

GATT Intersessional Committee . . 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Status of Women: "14th Session . 

UNESCO Executive Board: 56th Session . 

UNESCO Meeting of Administrators on Technical and Vocational 
Education in Africa. 

IAEA Board of Governors: 16th Session . 


Scheduled April 1 Through June 30, 1960 


FAO Desert-Locust Control Committee: Special Meeting . 

International Study Group on Lead and Zine: Statistical Com- 
mittee. 

U.N. Economic and Social Council: 29th Session. . . 

U.N. ECAFE Conference of Asian Statisticians: 3d Session . 

International Wheat Council: 29th Session . 

Executive Committee of the Program of the U.N. High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees: 3d Session. 

U.N. ECE Working Party on Standardization of Conditions of Sale 
for Cereals. 

Foreign Ministers Meeting 

ICAO Informal Southeast Asia Regional Meeting ‘on Air Traffic 
Services/Communications. 

U.N. Trusteeship Council: 26th Session ‘ 

Meeting of Experts on the Inter-American Telecommunications 
Network and ITU-CCITT Plan Subcommittee. 

U.N. ECOSOC Committee on Illicit Traffic of the Narcotic Drugs 
Commission. 

U.N. Economic Commission for Europe: 15th Session . 

U.N. ECOSOC Statistical Commission: 11th Session . 

Inter-American Seminar on Strengthening of the Family Institu- 
tion. 

IAEA Scientific Advisory Committee to Board of Governors 

FAO International Meeting on Veterinary Education . 

PAHO Executive Committee: 40th Meeting . . 

ICAO Panel of Teletypewriter Specialists: 4th Meeting . 

ILO Petroleum Committee: 6th Session . ; 

WMO Eastern Caribbean Hurricane Committee: 5th Session . 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 15th Session 

U.N. ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural Resources: 4th 
Session of the Mineral Resources Development Subcommittee. 

CENTO Ministerial Council: 8th meeting . Mets et eT pts 

U.N. Scientific Advisory Committee : 

FAO Group on Citrus Fruits: 1st Session . 

NATO Ministerial Council 

GATT Committee on Balance- of-Payments Restrictions. . 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Commodity Trade: 8th Session 

International Fisheries Convention of 1946: 8th Meeting of Per- 
manent Commission. 

13th World Health Assembly 

ICEM Council: 12th Session 

FAO Group on Coconut and Coconut Products: Working Party 
on Copra Quality and Grading. 

FAO Interim Advisory Committee on Freedom from Hunger F 

GATT Committees I and II on Expansion of International Trade . 

UNESCO/ILO Committee of Experts on Neighboring Rights . 

IAEA Symposium on Fuel Element Fabrication With Special 
Emphasis on Cladding Materials. 

UNESCO Symposium on Arid Land Problems . 

8th Pan American Highway Congress. . 

FAO Group on Coconut and Coconut Products: 3d Session 

Meeting of Heads of Government and Chiefs of State. 

U.N. ECE Working Party on Agricultural Statistics. 

GATT Contracting Parties: 16th Session . 

IMCO International Conference on the Safety of Life at ‘Sea . 

ICAO Panel on Origin-and-Destination Statistics: 2d Meeting . 

International Cotton Advisory Committee: 19th Plenary Meeting. 
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Paris . 
Rio de Janeiro 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Buenos Aires . 


Paris. 


Accra, Ghana ‘ 


Vienna . 


Rome 
Paris. 


New York 
Bangkok . 
London. . 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 


Washington 
Bangkok 


New York 


México, D.F. — 


Geneva 


Geneva . 
New York 
Caracas 


Vienna . 
London 
Washington 
Montreal . 
Geneva 
Curagao 
Geneva 
Tokyo 


Tehran. 
New York 
Valencia . 
Istanbul 
Geneva . 
New York 
London 


Geneva 
Naples . 
Rome 


Rome 

Geneva : 
The Hague . 
Vienna. ; 


Paris: . 
Bogota . 
Rome 
Paris. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
London. 
Montreal . 


México, D.F. . 


Mar. 21— 
Mar. 21-— 


Mar. 28- 
Mar. 28- 
Mar. 28- 
Mar. 28- 
Mar. 28- 


Mar. 29- 


Apr. 4- 
Apr. 5- 


Apr. 5- 


May 10- 


May 11- 
May 12- 
May 12- 
May 16- 
May 16- 
May 16- 
May 17- 
May 23- 
May 23-— 
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Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings—Continucd 


Scheduled April 1 Through June 30, 1960—Continued 


U.N. Tin Conference . New York May 23- 
ILO. Governing Body: 145th Session Geneva. May 23- 
SEATO Military Advisers. . . Washington . May 25- 
U.N. Special Fund: 4th Session of the ‘Governing ‘Council . New York May 25- 
ITU Administrative Council: 15th Session. . Geneva. May 28- 
— Union for the Protection of Industrial Property: 24th London. May 28- 
ongress 
a Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: 10th Bergen, Norway. May 30- 
Meeting. 
International Commission on Irrigation, Flood Control, and Drain- Madrid. May 30- 
age: 4th Meeting. 
International Statistical Institute: 32d General secre : Tokyo . May 30- 
SEATO Council: 6th Meeting . a ae ane Washington. May 381- 
13th International Cannes Film Festival. Cannes. May 
2d UNESCO Meeting on Salinity Problems . Spain May 
FAO Group on Grains: 5th Session . : Rome June 1- 
International Labor Conference: 44th Session Geneva. June 1- 
World Power Conference: 13th Sectional Meeting. . . Madrid. June 5- 
. yg Housing Committee: 20th Session (and Working Geneva. June 6- 
arties 
ie International Electronic, Nuclear, and Cinematographic Exhi- Rome June 13- 
ition. 
U.N. ECE Working Party on Construction of Vehicles . . Geneva. June 13- 
International Conference on Large Electric Systems: 18th General Paris. June 15- 
Assembly. 
International Whaling Commission: 12th Meeting London. June 20- 
U.N. ECE Coal Trade Subcommittee. . Geneva. June 20- 
FAO Working Party on Mediterranean Pasture and Fodder De- Rome. . June 20- 
velopment: 6th Meeting. 
10th International Berlin Film Festival . Berlin. . June 24— 
ILO Governing Body: 146th Session. ae Geneva. June 24— 
WMO Executive Committee: 12th Session. . Geneva. June 27- 
GATT Working Party on Polish Participation i in the Tariff Confer- Geneva. June 27- 
ence. 
U.N. ECE Steel Committee . Geneva. June 27- 
International Wheat Council: 29th Session. ; ‘ Sas London. June 28- 
FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 33d Session . . Rome. . . June 
IA-ECOSOC Permanent Technical Committee on Ports: 3d Meet- Rio de Janeiro. June 
ing. 
Permanent International Commission of Navigation Congresses: Brussels. . June 
Annual Meeting. 
7th International Meeting of Tonnage Measurement Experts. undetermined . June 
UNICEF Committee on Administrative Budget. . : New York. June 
UNESCO Intergovernmental Experts on Discrimination in Educa- Paris. June 


cation. 





Current U.N. Documents: 


Right of Asylum: Comments of Governments. 


B/CN.4/ 





A Selected Bibliography '! 


Economic and Social Council 


Statistical Commission. Recent Basic Industrial Inquir- 
ies. E/CN.3/257/Add. 1. January 20, 1960. 50 pp. 

Statistical Commission. Methods of Obtaining Industrial 
Statistics. E/CN.3/257/Add. 2. January 20, 1960. 
34 pp. 

Statistical Commission. Proposed Methods of Estimating 
Housing Needs. E/CN.3/274. January 20,1960. 45 pp. 

Commission on Human Rights. Declaration on the 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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793/Add.1. January 20,1960. 8 pp. 

Commission on Human Rights. Declaration on the Right 
of Asylum: Comments of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees. E/CN.4/796. January 20, 1960. 2 pp. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Women in Public 
Services and Functions. Report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. E/CN.6/354/Add. 1. January 20, 1960. 15 pp. 

Statistical Commission. Progress Report on Balance of 
Payments Statistics. Memorandum prepared by Bal- 
ance of Payments Division of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. E/CN.3/278. January 21, 1960. 11 pp. 

Commission on Human Rights. Freedom of Information. 
Memorandum by the Secretary-General. E/CN.4/792/ 
Add.1. January 21, 1960. 3 pp. 

Statistical Commission. Progress Report on the 1960 
World Population Census Programme. Memorandum 
by the Secretary-General. E/CN.3/276. January 22, 
1960. 13 pp. 

Economic Commission for Africa. Work of the Commis- 
sion Since the First Session. Part I. Report of the 
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Executive Secretary. E/CN.14/46. January 22, 1960. 
22 pp. 

Commission on Human Rights. Review of the Human 
Rights Programme. Memorandum by the Secretary- 
General. E/CN.4/797. January 25, 1960. 3 pp. 

Commission on Human Rights/Commission on the Status 
of Women. Advisory Services in the Field of Human 
Rights. Report by the Secretary-General. E/CN.4/798. 
January 25, 1960. 6 pp. 

Economie Commission for Africa. Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Programme of Work and Priorities to the 
Second Session of the Economic Commission for Africa. 
E/CN.14/47. January 26, 1960. 7 pp. 

Economic Development of Under-developed Countries: 
Water Resources Development Centre. First biennial 
report. E/3319. January 28, 1960. 38 pp. 

Statistical Commission. Input-Output Tables and Anal- 
ysis. Memorandum by the Secretary-General. E/CN. 
3/266. January 29,1960. 44 pp. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Nationality of 
Married Women. Memorandum by the Secretary- 
General. E/CN.6/254/Add. 6. February 1, 1960. 13 pp. 

Statistical Commission. Handbook of Sample Surveys of 
Family Living Conditions. Methodological guide for 
multisubject household inquiries. E/CN.3/271. Feb- 
ruary 1, 1960. 5 pp. 

Statistical Commission. Progress Report on Housing 
Census Activities and Plans. Report by the Secretary- 
General. E/CN.3/272. February 2, 1960. 10 pp. 

Economic Development of Under-developed Countries : Co- 
operatives. Studies made and assistance provided by 
the United Nations, the International Labor Office, and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization. Report by the 
Secretary-General. E/3321 and Add. 1. February 2 
and 8, 1960. 42 pp. 

Statistical Commission. Classification of Government Ac- 
counts, Progress Report on Classification of Govern- 
ment Accounts and Summary of Comments Received 
From Governments. E/CN.3/279. February 3, 1960. 
10 pp. 

Teaching of the Purposes and Principles, the Structure 
and Activities of the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies in Schools and Other Educational Insti- 
tutions of Member States. Report by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and the Director-Gen- 
eral of UNESCO. E/3322. February 4, 1960. 140 pp. 

Question of a Declaration on Freedom of Information: 
Comments of Governments. Report by the Secretary- 
General. E/3323. February 5, 1960. 17 pp. 

Economie Development of Under-developed Countries: 
Petroleum Resources. Report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. E/3324. February 5, 1960. 16 pp. 

Commission on Human Rights of Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties. Report of the Twelfth Session of the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities to the Commission on Human Rights, 11 
to 80 January 1960. E/CN.4/800. February 8, 1960. 
113 pp. 


Trusteeship Council 


Examination of the Annua! Report on the Administration 
of the Territory of the Cameroons Under United King- 
dom Administration for the Year 1958. Observations of 
the World Health Organization. T/1499. January 25, 
1960. 4 pp. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi: 
Interim Decree of December 25, 1959, on the Political 
Organization of Ruanda-Urundi. T/1501. January 28, 
1960. 27 pp. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi. 
Statement of the Belgian Government on the Policy of 
Belgium in Ruanda-Urundi. 1/1502. January 29, 1960. 
9 pp. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 

Protocol of amendment to the convention on the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences of Janu- 
ary 14, 1944 (58 Stat. 1169). Opened for signature at 
Washington December 1, 1958." 
Ratification deposited: Guatemala, March 10, 1960. 


Telecommunications 

North American Regional Broadcasting agreement and 
final protocol. Signed at Washington November 15, 
1950." 
Ratified by the President: March 9, 1960. 


BILATERAL 


Australia 


Agreement providing for continued operation in Australia 
of tracking stations established during the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year and the establishment of 
tracking facilities for Project Mercury and deep space 
probes. Effected by exchange of notes at Canberra 
February 26, 1960. Entered into force February 26, 
1960. 


Chile 


Agreement providing a grant to the Government of Chile 
for the acquisition of certain nuclear research and 
training equipment and materials. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Santiago July 23, 1959, and Febru- 
ary 19, 1960. Entered into force February 19, 1960. 


Mexico 


Agreement concerning radio broadcasting in standard 
broadcast band, and six annexes. Signed at México 
January 29, 1957." 

Ratified by the President: March 9, 1960. 


Peru 


Agreement for the loan of three U.S. vessels to Peru. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Lima February 12 and 
26, 1960. Entered into force February 26, 1960. 


Turkey 


Agreement approving the procedures for reciprocal filing 
of classified patent applications in the United States 
and Turkey. Effected by exchange of notes at Ankara 
March 17 and September 16, 1959. Entered into force 
September 16, 1959. 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of February 13, 1959, as amended (TIAS 4175 
and 4272). Effected by exchange of notes at Washing- 
ton March 10, 1960. Entered into force March 10, 1960. 





Not in force. 
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DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











American Legation Opens at Sofia 


The Department of State announced on March 14 
(press release 123) that Edward Page, Jr., had presented 
his credentials to Dimitur V. Ganev, President of the Pre- 
sidium of the National Assembly of the People’s Republic 
of Bulgaria, on that date as American Minister to Bul- 
garia. With Mr. Page’s accreditation the American Lega- 
tion at Sofia is now officially open for business, ending the 
suspension of U.S.-Bulgarian diplomatic relations since 
1950." 

Peter G. Voutov, who presented his credentials to the 
President of the United States on January 15, is the 
Bulgarian Minister to the United States. 





PUBLICATIONS 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Peace and Friendship in Freedom. Pub. 6939. General 
Foreign Policy Series 148. 23 pp. 25¢. 
A record of President Eisenhower’s visit in December 
1959 to 11 countries in Europe, Asia, and Africa, which 
includes addresses and remarks by the President along 
with communiques relevant to the visit. 


Scientific, Technical, Educational and Cultural Exchanges. 
TIAS 4362. 44pp. 20¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Signed at Mos- 
cow November 21, 1959. Entered into force January 1, 
1960. With memorandum signed at Washington Novem- 
ber 24, 1959. 


Economic Assistance to Libya. TIAS 4370. 6 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Libya. Exchange of notes—Signed at Benghazi May 21, 
1959. Entered into force May 21, 1959. With related 
note signed at Benghazi October 13, 1959. 

Mexican Agricultural Workers. TIAS 4374. 31 pp. 15¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Mexico, amending and extending agreement of August 11, 
1951, as amended and extended. Exchange of notes— 


Signed at México October 23, 1959. Entered into force 
October 23, 1959. 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Dec. 14, 1959, p. 866. 
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Reciprocal Trade. TIAS 4379. 27 pp. 15¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 


Switzerland, amending agreement of January 9, 1936, as 


supplemented. Exchange of notes—Signed at Washing- 
ton December 30, 1959. Entered into force January 1, 
1960. 


Air Force Mission to Venezuela. TIAS 4380. 3 pp. 5¢ | 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Venezuela, amending agreement of January 16, 1953, as 
extended. Exchange of notes—Dated at Caracas March 
31 and April 29, 1959. Entered into force April 29, 1959, 


Naval Mission to Venezuela. TIAS 4382. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Venezuela, amending agreement of August 23, 1950, as 
extended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Caracas March 
31 and April 29, 1959. Entered into force April 29, 1959, 


Interchange of Patent Rights and Technical Information 
for Defense Purposes—Filing Classified Patent Applica- 
tions. TIAS 4886. 15 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
France. Exchange of notes—Signed at Paris May 28 and 
July 10, 1959. Entered into force July 10, 1959. 


Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: March 14-20 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Release issued prior to March 14 which appears 
in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 117 of March 11. 


No. Date 


120 3/14 Five-power working paper on general 
disarmament. 
*121 3/14 Visit of Brazilian Foreign Minister. 
7122 3/14 Development Assistance Group com- 
munique. 
123 3/14 Legation at Sofia opens (rewrite). 
7124 3/15 Trade agreement consultation with 
Venezuela. 
125 3/15 1960 GATT consultations on import 
restrictions. 
126 3/15 Eaton: statement at Ten-Nation Dis- 
armament Conference. 
*127 3/16 Cultural exchange (Brazil). 
4128 3/16 Polish officials visit U.S. (rewrite). 
4129 3/17 Dillon: expansion of U.S. export trade. 
130 3/17 Dillon: U.S. participation in IDA. 
131 3/17 Herter to attend CENTO and NATO 
ministerial meetings. 
132 3/17 Itinerary for Brazil Foreign Minister 
(rewrite). 
133 3/17 Civil aviation talks with U.K. 
134 3/18 Ambassador Bonsal returns to Cuba. 
*135 3/18 Cultural exchange (Iran). 
71386 3/18 Program for visit of Spanish Foreign 
Minister (rewrite). 
187 3/19 Tracking station agreement with 
Spain. 
71388 3/19 Herter: imprisonment of Bishop Walsh 
by Chinese Communists. 
139 3/19 U.S.-Brazil joint communique. 
140 3/19 Herter: 14th AHEPA national banquet. 





Subject 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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American Republics. The United States and Latin 
America, a Maturing Relationship (Rubottom) 


Asia. The Mutual Security Geena in the Far 
East (Parsons) Ss ‘ 


Aviation. U.S. and U.K. Recess Air Talks 
Brazil. U.S. and Brazil Review Progress on Oper- 
ation Pan America (Herter, Lafer, text of com- 
munique) OE ee ae ae ae aa ; 
Bulgaria. American Legation Opens at Sofia 
Canada. Five Powers Present Plan for General Dis- 
armament as Ten-Nation Disarmament Confer- 
ence Convenes (Eaton, text of working paper) 
China, Communist. The Mutual Security Program 
in the Far East (Parsons) ; ate 
Congress, The 
Department Supports U.S. Membership in Interna- 
tional Development Association (Dillon) 


The Mutual Security Program in the Far East 
(AT SOHE) oo cos ce eG OG Ss 

Cuba. Ambassador Bonsal Returns to Post at 
Habana 

Department and Foreign Service. American Lega- 
ign Onens HE eOna « « 6 6s) woe « 

Disarmament 


Five Powers Present Plan for General Disarmament 
as Ten-Nation Disarmament Conference Convenes 
(Eaton, text of working paper) = 

President Emphasizes U.S. Desire for Preprien on 
PPISPIMEIIE S55 > oo eae ek bw 


Economic Affairs 

Department Supports U.S. Membership in Interna- 
tional Development Association (Dillon) - 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
FISCAL YEAR 1961 


A Summary Presentation 


Proposed mutual security programs for fiscal year 1961 are out- 
lined in this 125-page pamphlet prepared jointly by the Depart- 
ment of State, Department of Defense, International Cooperation 
Administration, and the Development Loan Fund. The booklet 
is a summary of the annual request for funds submitted to Con- 
gress for its consideration and includes the text of the President’s 
message to Congress on the program. 


Part I of the pamphlet reviews proposals for major aspects of 
the program, including military assistance, defense support, spe- 
cial assistance, the Development Loan Fund, technical cooperation, 
the contingency fund, and other programs. Part IT discusses the 
program by regions. Part III deals with such related matters 
as free-world cooperation in assisting less developed areas, the 
surplus agricultural commodity program, stimulation of private 
investment in the less developed areas, and the impact of the 
Mutual Security Program on the U.S. economy. 


The pamphlet is illustrated with charts, graphs, and photo- 
graphs. Copies may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, for 55 cents each. 


Please send me copies of The Mutual Security Program, Fiscal Year 
1961, A Summary Presentation. 
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